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I believe that the school is jmmaril>i a social institution. 

I believe that edncation is a process of liviiuj, anil not a preparation 
for future living. 

I brieve that the school must represent present life, — life as real anil 
vital to the child as tluit which he carries, on in the home, in the neigh¬ 
borhood, or on the playground. ^ 

I believe that the school life should grow gnulualiy out irf the home, 
life, — that it should tahe up and continue the aclicitics tcilh whidt the 
child is (dready familiar in the home. 

I believe it should exhibit these actirities toetbe child, and reproduce 
them in such ways that the child wilt gradually learn the meaning of 
them, and be able to jdayfis own juirt in relation to them. 

I believe that the social life of the child is the basis of conckn- 
TBATION, OB CORRELATION, in all his training or growth. The social 
life gives the unconscious unity and the background, of all his efforts 
and all his attainments. 

— From “ My Educational Creed." ITofessor Jons Dkwkv. 



Tun iiiitlitii'H ilesiro to iiokiumlccljru tliuir obligations to 
Mrs. I'uuiiio .M. .(ones, late l’riiR'i|ial of the Laurel School, 
Miiiiieapoiis, who read the niaiiiiscript and made many helpful 
BUggestioim; and to whom credit is due for the illustrative 
drawings and cuttipgs used throughout the book. 


M. I.. GfLMAN. 

£. B. WILLIAMS. 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


THts little Iwok is the otiteoinu of our i»ersoiiiil work with 
little children, su[iplenient(‘(l hy ^leaiiiiigs here and there 
during several years of sufHirvisioii. 

The plan aims at simplicity. It includes: — 

1. A series of simple kimlergarlen pa|)er folding. ^ 

2. A series each of strip work and of pencil check work 
based on one and two inch strips and squares. Objects made 
similar to Series I. 

3. A scries in drawing and cutting cirples. 

4. A series combining strijis and circles. 

5. A series doing away with help of fohls and jHsncil checks. 

6. Home work —sifni)lc aiii)lication of principles in making 
clothing or furniture for dolls. 

7. Freehand and illustrative cutting. 

8. Foster work. 

9. Sand table and clay work. 

10. Things to make for special days. 

11. Development of a playhouse. 

12. Directions for helpful seat work. 

18. Primitive industrial work. 

The mechanical system of i»aper folding and checking gives 
the child a working basis by which later he makes and invents 
gifts for his friends and furniture for his playhouse. 

The work outlined above, being legitimate tehool work, should 
hAve a definite place on the program, as it furnishes a motive. 

T 
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for roulinj', langungu, wriliiiff, spelling, and number,—maKng 
the “three H’s” toulii in the child’s education, as tlfey ought to 
be, rather than endx in themselves. 

'I’he schoolroom thus becomes to the child a jjlace where he 
lives a real life, — where he docs things as real to him us our- 
doings arc to us. 

Material; — 

Material may be had in abundance, even if not found among 
the school supplic.'s, by gutting the necessary things from the 
children themselves. 

Cal^ upon them to bring from home paimr, cord, ravelings 
of yarn,«c!iriH!l, and matting, bits of cloth, and other things 
that are recpiired. 

By purchasing “ print ” paper, either in the form of “ tab¬ 
lets ” or cut up into, sheebs, much can be obtained at a small 
expense. 

If the children contribute a few cents each month, the school 
can 1)0 well supplied with all the material necessary, as clay, 
manila tag, a heavy folding i)!i]>er in j>leasing colors cut in 
squares. Seis.sors may be brouglit from home if not furnished. 

Use the media of expression best suited to the subject, 
e.(/. in illuslniting “'I'lic 'I'liree Hears” one may use paper,— 
either cutting freehand or making objects, ns lieds and chairs, 
according to the meclianical plan, as folding or checking,— 
or children may be furnUhed clay. 

The following mechanical plan is acquired little by little by 
the wee ones, and may be begun the first day they enter school. 




Suggestions to Teachkhs. 

SEKIKS 1 

KiNOEIIGAKTEN I*AI>Elt Elll.ltl.VO 

To fold oblong's or squares. 

To fold strijw. 

To fold checks. 

To Cold a s<|uarc from an oblong .... 

To fold a shawl. 

To {old an envelope.. • 

To fold a picture franie. 

To fold a Viiritan hat. 

To fold a boat. 

To fold a mantelpiece and fireplace 

To fold a box. 

To fold a cradle. 

To fold a needlebook. 

To fold a table. 

To fold a bureau. 

To fold a chair. 

To fold a house or barn. 

To fold a tower or chimney. 

To fold a match liox. 

To fold a lantern. 

To fold a scissors holder. 

Ta<old a bookmark . . . ■ 

To fold a sailboat. 

To fold an envelope. 

To fold a portfolio.. . 
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SERIES I 


KINDERGARTEN PAPER FOLDING 

TO FOLD OBLONGS OK SQUARES 

Materials: print paper, cither (i by 8 inches or 6 inciies 
8(piare. 

General Directions. — Each chilil has a sheet of the paper 
placed lengthwise on his desk. 

. The teacher also has a slieet of the same paper, fvhich she 
folds in tite presence of the class, as she dictates. Children 
follow her directions. 


Dictate: — 


Exercise 1 


Find upper edge. 

Find lower edge. 

Find the right edge. 

Find the left edge. 

Touch the upper left corner. 

Touch the lower left corner. 

Touch the upper right corner. 

Touch the lower right corner. 

Place the left hand on the paper. Hold. 
With the right hand take the upper right 
corner. 

Fqld the right edge to meet the left 



Fut. 1. 


edge. Crease. Open. Lift. What have you ? (Fig. 1.) 
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(Jliild answers: “A ^jook.” Teaclier talks about book: 
“Play read your book. — Play sing from'your |jook.” 



Child may fold other 
sheets and make a booklet. 

Another Lesson.—Uo- 
peat above directions 4o 
“ crease.” Open. Do not 
lift. 

I)ict:ite: — 

Witli the right hand fold 
lower edge to meet the up¬ 
per edge. Crease. Open. 
Lift. What have you ? 


Child may say “a window.” 


If so — “What do you see through the window?—How 


many panes in your window?” 2.) 


Exercise 2 

TO FOI.I) SITill’S 

Dictate: — 

Fold the lower edge to 
.meet the n[)[ier edge, (h'ease. 
Ojien. 

Fold the lower edge to 
meet the center, ('rease. 
Open. 

Fold the upiHir edge to 



Flo. 3. 
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meet the center. Crease. Open. How many strips have 
you? (Fig. 3.) 

The strips may l)e put to a variety of uses; as, mat weaving, 
making of ciiains, etc. 

.Any kind of soft j)ai)er will answer for the first lesson, hut 
after the children have acquired some faeility in folding, then 
use paj)er of a better cpiality, and prettily colored as well. 

Exercise 3 

TO FOLD ClllCfUS 

Materials: same as in Exercise 1. 

Kepeat directions for folding strips. 

Dictate : — 

Fold right edge to meet left edge. ('least.. Ojien. 

Fold right edge to meet center. (Vease. (t|icn. 

Fold left edge to cent*!r. Crease. Open. What have yon 
made ? 

Suggestive Questions. — How many oblongs have you made? 
How many in the top row ? 

How many in the right band row ? 

How many in the two middle rows ? 

The making of strips and checks may be done again and 
again before taking up the ne.xt exercise, and the paper used in 
little lessons, as indicated below in 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

1. Write lists of words. 

2. Make figures. 

3. Alake pictures. 

4. Illustrate words. 

6. Trace circles. 
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Exercise 4 

T<1 FOLD A SQUARE FROM AN OBLONG 

From tlic s(|iuire to make: shawl, tablecloth, napkin. 
Materials: print paper 0 inches by 8. Scissors. 

Dictate; — 

Place paper lengthwise on desk. 

Find the upper edge. 

Find the lower edge. 

Find tl'o right edge. 

Find the left edge. 

T'onoh the upper left corner. 

Touch the lower left corner. 

Touch the upper right corner. 

Touch the lower rigid corner. 

Place the left hand on the paj)er. Hold. 

With the rigid hand take the upper rigid corner. 

Fold the rigid edge to meet the lower edge. 

Hold in place with linger of left hand. Crease. 

Lift the paper. 

Fold tlie left side under from the corners. Crease. Open. 
Cut off the strip. 

What have you left? A 
square. A 6-inch square. 

TO FOLD A SHAWL 
Dictate — 

Fold a square as in Exer¬ 
cise 4. 



Fio. 4. 
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Fold and creale diagonally. (Fig. -1.) 

Tlie objects sliowii are meant to be suggestive only. The 
teacher can adapt them to the general work lieing done. For 
c.xuinplo, at Thanksgiving time the scpiare may be a Fnritan 
•kerchief, or ajjron, etc. 


Exercise 6 

APPLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENT FROM EXERCISE 4 
TO FOLD AX ENVEI.OI-E 

Materials: i>rint paper, scissors. 

Dictate: — 

Fold and cut to form a <)-in(di s<piar6." 

Fold lower to niijHir edge. Crease. Oism. 

Fold right to left »dge. Crease. Open. 

Cut along creases. Four 3-ineh s<piares result. 

Place one of the 3-inch squares with a corner toward 
you. 

Fold lower corner to center. Crease. 

Fold right corner to centiu. Crease. 

Fold left corner to center. Coutse. 

What have you now? An envelojM!. 

TO FOLD A ITCrrCRE FRAME 

Dictate: — 

Fold as for euveloiie. 

Lift the upper comer to meet tipper fold. Crease. 

Lift the lower corner to meet lower fold. Crease. 
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Lift riglit uonuu' to meet 
right fold. Crease. 

Lift left corner to meet 
loft fold. Crease. (Fig. 6.) 

TO FOLD A I’t'UlTAN HAT 

Dictate as for envelope. 
Close tlie envelope. 

Turn envelope over (ready 
to address). 

Fold lower edge of sipiaro 
to meet the upper crease. 

Fold right hand corner to meet middle of upper edge. 

Fold left hand corner to 
meet middl(! of upper edge. 

Nows[)apers or large pieces 
of wrapping pa|M!r folded 
in this manner will makn 
caps — soldier caps — large 
enough for children to wear 
on patriotic days. A red, white, and blue cockade may bo 
added. (_Fig. li.) 

TO KOI,D A BOAT ' 

Use square |)a[ier. 

Dictate: — 

Fold paper into 10 checks. (Hy this time the child should 
be able to fold oblong or square paper into 16 checks with¬ 
out detailed directions.) 
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Witliont opening paper, turn it over. 

Find lower right stpiare (double .sipiare). 

Fold lower right hand corner to meet opposite corner. 

• Find upper right hand .square (double .s(|uare). 

Fold upper right eorner to meet opjiosile corner. 

With left hand lind lower s<|uari'. 

Fold lower left corner to meet opjxisite corner. 

Do the same with U|)i)er left square. 

Find' u|q)er edge of ligure and fold to meet lower edge. 
Crease. Dpen; boat. (Fig. 

7.) 

In all folding keep the 
paper in one position and let 
eaeh haml do the work near¬ 
est it; otherwise, when the piii>er is turned, the right hand 
does air of. the work. * 

Exercise 6 

TO FOCI) A MANTEI.I’IKCK AND KIUEI’CACB 

Materials: paper 6 inches sipiare, scissors. 

Dictate: — 

Fold pai)er into 16 checks. 

Cut out four sipiares from middle of lower lialf; or, cut on 
first crease, on right side, up two s(|uares. 

Cut on middle crease, to the left, two squares. 

Cut on left crease down two-squares. 

How many small squares have you cut out? How many 
large squares? 
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Fm. 8. 


Wliiit liitve you made ? (t'ig. 8.) 

Am eliildren get more skill this mantel ean be cut from 
diagram drawn on blackboard. The shelf is made by folding 
the upper edgi^ from the first crease, pasting, and turning out. 

For Christmas add stockings, etc. (Tit stockings freehand. 
Paste in. 

A fonder, sticks of wood, tong,s, etc., may be added. 

Square may be used for cornucopia at Christmas time. 

Exercise 7 

TO KOI.I) A BOX 

Materials: folding pa[icr 0 inches sipiare, paste, scissors, 
iuOh tablet. 

Dictate: — 

Fold paper into 10 checks as for fireplace. 
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At the coriier'cut along one creiuse the length of one square. 
Turn the loose square inside and paste or sew to form 
corner and sides of hox. 

Suggestive Questions. — How nianj' sipiares in Ixittom of box? 
.In each side? 

TO KOI.D A CUADI.E 
This is a simple variation of tlie box. 



Fold the paper into Id cheeks as before. 

Cut off one row of 4 small checks. 

At each corner cut along crease the length of one check. 

Lap and paste as before. 

Fold the strip cut off in 
two. 

Cut one edge into circular 
forth. 

UsO' for rockers. Paste 
on. (Figs. 9 and 10.) 



Kiu. 10. 
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T<l K(M,I) A NKKDKKItOOK 

Materials: folilin^' [)ai)(‘r, i> by 8 inelies. 'I'liiii paper for 
liiiiiiff. I’lisle, scissoiM, needle, \vorste,d. inch tablet. 

Dictate: "- 

Fold nearer edjje to farther ed^i^ Crease. Open. 

'Pear or ent alon^ crease. 

'I’ake one id' the pieces, fold left edoe to rifjht edjce. 
Crease, tipen. 'Phis makes back id' needlebook. 

1‘laee nyetllebook with fold to the left. 

I’laeu one-ineh tablet in center, with a corner toward yon. 

'Praeo around it with colored pen¬ 
cil lor decoration. 

(hit lining of thin [laper same 
size as cover. 

I’aste in. * 

Cut from thin paper two smaller 
leaves for needles. 

Fasten in with worsted. (Fig. 

11 .) 

’Phc other half of the paper 
shonld be kept for another exercise. Hconomy is one of the 
im|H>rtant lessons to iiieiileale. 

lahrary paste in tubes is most convenient for nse'in the 
schoolroom. If greater economy must be [iracticed, paste may 
be made of flonr. Children will be delighted to make it at 
home. 

Use .some of the little S(iuaTe.s, cut by the childre$ for 
piuito plates, turning up the edges; toothjiieks for brushes. 
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Eizercise ^ 

TO FOLD A lAltLE 

Materials: folding 
|)aj)ei’, (i iiii'Iu's .siiuiiro, 
scissors, [iiiste. 

Dictate: — 

Foil! pajier into 1(1 

cheeks. 


At eacli coriKT, hei'iiminj,;' at lower left eonier, cut iij) first 



Make a box as above. Draw liandlcs. (Fi^rs. 13 and 14.) 
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TO FOLD A OIIAIB 


IlivtiltC: — , 

Fold {liipor into l(i checks. 

(Uit olT rifflit liaiul row (4 cliccks). 

(!ut off lower row (3 cliccks). 

(hit u|) each crease on lower row (1 check). 

(hit along upper row from right to left (1 cheek), 
('lit same from left to right. (Fig. 15.) 

Lai) “'“1 paste. (Fig. 10.) 


IVMl 



Fio. tl. 


Fl<i. IB. 


From material left, chihlren may cut dolls to sit in chair. 

Always let children use left-over material as they please. 

There is an opimrtunity here in making chairs for children 
to exercise their inventive faculty in forming the backs and 
rounds. They will show considerable capability in this direc¬ 
tion if eucouraged to do so. 
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t 

a simple variation of llie abSve, a louiiffc will Iw tlie 
result, cutting ofi*tlie first row of s(iuares. Miike an oblong 
box, leaving one check to stand upright for bead of lounge. 


Exercise 9 

TO FOLD A IK.R'SH Oil ItAIlN 
Materials: slicct of folding paper, scissors, paste. 



Fold into 16 oblongs. 

On the short sides at each crease, cut the length of one 
oblong. 

.I.*p the middle oblongs to form the gables. Paste. 

Lap the loose oblongs over the gables. Paste. 

Cut out doors anil wiiidn.va ' 
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, C 



IMiu’o witli a sliort in front. 

Fold front odoo to batdc. Open. 

Fold front odj^e to middle. Open. 

Fold liaeU edf'e to middle. Open. 

Fold front eilj^e to top crease. Open. 

Fuld hack ed^e to lower (O-ease. Open. 

Smooth out the middle erea.se. 

Lap larjj(> ohlon^s at ends over each other iiiid paste. 

If for tower, notch top in imitation of stone. 

If for chimney of hlacksmitli's §hop. put it on the side of 
tho.huildiii}; opjiosite the door. Out door the same as for 
barn. (Fig. 18.) 
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TO For-i) A MAirii nox 

Materials: slieot of stiff foltliii^ papor (i inches scinure, 
scissors, paste. 

Dictate: — 

Kohl into 10 cheeks. On the upper row ent out corner 
checks. 

On each siile cut alonjf third and fourth rows the leiijctli of 
one clicck. 

Kohl to make box with lid. I’aste. 

After children liave learned to fold It! elnsrks or oh- 
lonfr.s, they may make from this an inlinite variety of objects 
— either from oral or written dictation, or from diagram. 

Objects of this kind will snj^oest themselves to tlKOeacher 
and to the child. 

TO I'onn A i.AXiTcitx 
Material: Any kind of colored paper. 

Take a .si|uarc of jiajier. 

Dictate: — 

Kohl once thronj'h center. 

Through the fold sla.sh (at intervals 
of J to J inches) to the opjiositc side, 
perhaps J inch from the edge. 

Oiien. Ihiste together. 

■ .Paste on handle. (Kig. I'J.) 
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TO FOM) A SCISSORS HOLDFR 
Material: lieavy paper. 

Dictate: — 

Cliildreii cut a 4-incli square. 

From upper ri^'lit *liaml corner place dot 
indies down on right hand edge. 

On upper edge jilace a dot li| inches from 
upper riglit hand corner. 

From first dot and lower left hand corner 
of square fold paper up. Crease. 

From the same corner and second dot fold 
the paper down. Crease. Paste. (Fig. 20.) 
A cornucopia can lie made in same manner,' 
Fia. 20. usihg a larger square if desired. 

• . TO FOLD A BOOKM'AIIK 

Dictate: — 

'fake a square of paper, fold into window form (4 squares). 
Open into hook form. 

Place crosswise on the desk with 
the ojicn edges down. 

Fold upjier right hand corner to 
meet diagonal corner. 21- 

Repeat with the upper left hand corner. (.Fig. 21.) 

r,. . , TO FOLD A SAIL BOAT 

Dictate; — 

Take a square of pajier 8 by 8 inches. 

Fold into 16 squares. Open. 
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fold the large square on 
both of its diagonals. Open. 

Fold the corners to meet 
ill center of square. Open. 

• Fold the lowest row o/ 
squares up to the middle. 

Turn in tlic double cor¬ 
ners at each end of the 
double fold. Tliis makes 
the lioat. 

Turn the paper over. 

Fold the right hand row of squares to the middle. 

Fold the left hand row 
of sipiares to the mid¬ 
dle. 'I'his forms the sail. 
(Fig. 22.) 

(Miildren like to cut 
nut a man to stand in 
the Isiat. 

TO F()I,D AN ENVEIAll’E 
Material : Faper cliecked 
6 by 8 indies. 
Dictate: — 

Place vertically on 
desk. 

negimiiiig at the bot¬ 
tom, at the right side, 
cut off 3 inches. 
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C 



liegiiin'iiig at tlie bottom, 
at tlio left side, cut off 3 
inches. (Kig. 23.) 

Fold bottom lip 3 inches. 
Find imdi lap. 

Cut off t inch on each 
aide of lap. 

Fl(l. ‘S>. 


I'lo. ‘H. 

Fasti? laps. 

(hit envelope laii 
to suit. (Fig. 24.) 

TO KOM) A 

I'OUTKOI.IO 

Material; Faper 
•ehecked i) by ti 
inches. 

Dictate; — 

Flaec veiTieally on 
desk. 

Fold bottom np 3.1 
inches. Unfold. 

From lower cor¬ 
ners cut np and off 
strips I incli by 3.J 
inches long. 
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•* 


INUl'STKIAE OCCUPATIONS 


From upper coniers cut 
down and off stripa J inch 
by 2 indies Ion". 

I’asle lap.s. ( Fig. 2o.) 

*TO FOI.l) A llEDSTEAl) 
I'ake jiii[icr of any size or 
kind. 

Dictate: — 

Check into Hi oidongs. 

At each end cut up tlie 
length of one oblong at the 
lirsl and third foltl. 

Lap the loose oblongs to 
make the emls of hedsteid. 

'ruin up the other two 
oblongs to form head and 
foot of bed. (Fig. 20.) 


E 


■/I 


r>r 

u 








i 








Cc*j/ 


iM. 


kj«» 



*riicsK Clin In* left UH 
lluny arc, or one ( Ut t>ff to 
make the foot lower than 
the head, or they can 1 m! 
cut to any shape desired. 

'I'lie same with the 
siiles and ends ; they can 
be left solid or cut out 
to form legs. (Fig. 27.) 


Fla. 27. 
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TO FOLD A BOX WITH LIB 
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Vm. *28. 



Take .-in oblong sheet of 
any kind of paper. 

Dictate: — 


Mark into 10 oblongs. ■ 



Fio. 29. 


Cut off the lower right 
hand corner oblong. 

Cut oft the lower left 
hand corner oblong. 

On each side cut between 
each oblong to first crease. 
(Fig. 28.) 


Fold into box form, and turn over lid. (Fig. 29.) 


TO FOLD A WOOD-BOX WITH BACK 

Dictate: — 

Check paper into 16 oblongs. 

Hold jKiper vertically. 

On right side cut between first and second oblongs to first 
crease. 
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On the left eiiVi do the same. 

Find the iii)por right hand oblong. 

Cut the diagonal from 
the lo\v(!r right hand cor¬ 
ner of oblong to the upper 
left corner. (Fig. 80.) 


/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

j/ 
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_ 

s 

J 

^ ; 

• 1 

1 1 

*- « 

c 



Fra. .■». 

half oblongs form ijart of the sides of the box 


Cut the diagonal of the 
upper left hand oblong to 
correspond. 

Fold into box form; the 

(Fig. 31.) 


TO FOLD A TONY CART 

Dictate: — 

Fold a square of paiier into IG squares. 

Fold and paste as for open box. 

Make with circle marker two circles twice the height of box, 
for wheels. 
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Fasten these wheels on at the center of the^ides of the body, 
using half a tohtlijiiek for axle. 

Cut two strips about three times the length of the body for 
shafts, and paste on. (Fig. 32.) ' 



Fill. :b. 


The eliildren may use any little scraps of paper to make a 
seat, — simply a strip folded in bench form. 

They can, too, exercise their own ingenuity, if they are so 
inclined, and cut a pony to stand between the shafts, driver 
on the stiat, etc. 

Uy simply standing another box upright in the back of the 
cart anti slanting the sides, a doctor’s gig will result. 


Dictate: — 


Tt) FOLD A SLEIOII 


Fold an oblong sheet of paper into 16 oblongs. 

Hold with long side toward you. 

Beginning at the lower right hand corner, cut along first 
oblong to eretuie. 


• Do the same at each of the other corners. 
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At one end cutt>ff half of the first row of oblongs. Let this 
end be the front of tlie sleigh. 

At the other end, or back, cut off diagonally one half of each 
corner oblong. 

Fold into box form. 

Paste the back and sides together. 

Fold the front corner 4)bloiigs along their diagonals. 

Paste to the sidelfalong these diagonals. 

This will make the dashboard. 

For the runners, take two strips of paper the length and 


width of the sides of the sleigh. 

Fold through the miildle lengthwise. 

Open, and cut the runners, freehand, (hit one long one or 



Fi.i. ;i3. 


Paste under boily of the sleigh. (Fig. 3H.) 

By slightly varying this same box form and adding wheels, 
a farm wagon, a carriage, or other vehicle may 1 h 3 made. 

By placing another box upright in one end and slanting the 
sides, a. covered carriage will result. A doll or baby carriage 
dm be made in the same manner. 



SERIES II 

MEASVRIKO AND RUUITG l-IRCH STRIPS 

In this stii’ius definite ineHsurement is taught; also, the use 
of the ruler. 

The child should always have at hand an inch tablet and 
circle (i)drhaps, too, a 2-inch tablet and circle), also a card¬ 
board ruler. It is better not to give the child a ruler 
divided into inches; at lotst indies should not be used un¬ 
til later. The child should learn the inch by use of his 
tablet. 

That is, he makes rows of square inqhes by tracing around 
his tablet. . To add interest, these squares may be used in 
various ways, — arranged as designs, out out and pasted, or 
strung on rallia for decorations. 

The child sliould learn to use the inch tablet as a measure 
ill placing dots one inch apart along one edge of his paper, 
then along the opposite side. 

These dots he connects by his ruler (a strip of cardboard), 
and his (laper is ruled. 

Now he may write upon it, make figures, or draw pictures, 
as desired. 

This ruling should be done daily. The child may use the 
paper in various ways for bis work. (See suggestion in 
Series 111.) 


43 
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Exercise 1 

TO MEASURE AND RULE LINKS ONE INCH APART 

Materials: sheet of print tablet paper any size, inch tablet 
or inch cube, ruler, lead pencil. 

» 

Dictate: — 

Place paper lengthwise on desk. 

With the inch tablet, or inch cube, for a measure, mark with 
dots the inches on each side. 

Lay the ruler on the two upper dots. Hold finyly with the 
left hand. 

Draw a line from left to right. 

In the same manner connect each pair of dots. 

Suggestive Questions.—How many incl^bs did you mark off 
on-the left side ? 

On the right side ? • 

How many lines have you drawn ? 

How many strips can you see ? 

Practice this measuring with inch tablet until some degree of 
facility is obtained.. 

Exercise 2 

Same exercise as N'o. 1, only making use of stiff paper. 

Ebcercise 3 

TO RULE AND CUT STRIPS 
Materials: sheet of print or colored paper. 

Dictate: — 

Inch stnps measured and ruled, as in Exercises 1 and 2. 
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Cut along the lines, making three strips to^e used in weav¬ 
ing and in making chains. 

Exercise 4 

'ro MEASURE AND RULE A BOOKMARK 

Give the children an ohloiig of colored pajmr 3 by ■! 
inches. 

Dictate: — 

Place lwrt/.ontally on the desk. 

Fold lower edge to meet ujjper edge. Crea.se. 

With inch tablet murk at each end one inch from fold. 

Place dots. 

Connect the dots with a horizontal line. 

Murk this line in inches, using the inch tablet for measure. 

In the same manner measure and mart fold. 

Connect op])osite dots with vertical lines. 

Cut along the vertical lines to the horizontal line. 

Cut a strip about 2 by 7 inches of prettily contrasting 
pajwr. 

Weave this strip through the shtshes of the other paper. 

This Imokmark can easily be varied its the children gain 
power. For instance, it can be cut into half inches and woven 
as before. Then, too, the cutting may be diagonal and the 
result will be more pleasing. Again, the cutting may be a 
simple or a compound curve. But in these cases the teacher 
should illustrate on the blackboard the cutting she wishes to 
have. 
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Exercise 5 

TO MEASUBE AND UUI.E A PICTURE FRAME 
Material: stiff folding or colored paper. 

Dictate: — 

Measure and cut, as in preceding exercises, into inch strips. 
Corners of frame may be fastened with cord or paste, or may 
be sewed together. 

Lay the frame over a picture, and paste both together. 

The following application will be both interesting lUid useful: 

TO MEASURE AND RULE A YARD MEASURE 

Material: a stri[) of muslin or tape, 1 inch wide and 80 
inches long. 

Dictate: — 

Measure the strip into inches with the tablet, and mark each 
plainly with a line. 

Roll on spool. 



SERIES III 


MEASDRIKO AND RUUNO 1-INCH SQUARES 

Up to tills {xnnt the children have been taught to measure 
strips only. Now they advance another step and learn that 
things can he measured in two directions, and the square or 
check, if that term is preferred, is introduced. 

Exercise 1 

TO MEASURE SQUARE INCHES OR CHECKS 

Materials: print tablet paper, ruler, pencil, inch tablet or 
inch cube. 

Dictate: — 

Measure as in preceding exercise and draw the horizontal 
lines. 

Measure and mark inches along upper edge. 

Same along lower edge. 

Connect opposite dots with vertical lines, using the ruler, 
and you have paper checked in square inches. 

Interesting use can be made of this cheeked paper in tlie 
“ seat work,” in a variety of ways, some of which are suggested 
below. 

Children will soon be able to originate many ways to fill 
the squares after the teacher has given a lew illustrations; 
but such directions as, “ Write the new words we learned' 

46 




Fta. 34. 
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to-Jiiy”; “Make a picture of tlie things read about ttiis 
moriiiiig,” etc.*, will bring the best results. 

Also fill with names of objects or pictures to illustrate them. 
(Fig. 34.) 

The paper can be used also in number work. 

Suggestive Questions: I low many 2-inch squares on youF 
paper ? 

How many in the first row ? 

How many square inches in the upper row of squares? 

(lut from your pai)er a sipiare which shall contain four 2-iuch 
squares. • 

(’ut an oblong 2 inches wide by 6 inches long, etc. 

Cut a 2-inch scjuare. 

Cut a 8-inch squiire. 

Cut a 4-ineh square. 

Exercise 2 . 

A LESSON IN NUMllEll 

This exerois(^ is to be given either from oral or board dicta¬ 
tion, according to the ability of the class. If the children can 
read raadily, and have [tower to follow directions unaided, then 
this is an excellent exercise for scat work; but if they are not 
able to do the work independently, it must be a class exercise 
dictated by the teacher. 

The exercise combines practice in measuring with observa¬ 
tional nuntber work. 

Materials: paper, ruler, pcucil, scissors, inch tablet. 

Measure the paper and mark into squares, as in previous 
exercises. 
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Dictate: — 

Cut a 2*iiiclt 8(iuiire from the upjier left corner^ 

Cut a 3-iuch square from the lower left corner. 

From upper right corner, cut a o hy 4-inch oblong. 

. From strip remaining at liottom, cut as many 2-inch squares 
ae you can. 

Suggestive Questions: In the 3-inch squares, how many 
squares ? 

How many square inches? 

Show a third of the sijuare inches. 

After finishing the nuinhiu' lesson, the pie(;cs may fie'used by 
children as they please. They will probably, from previous 
instructions, make boxes and furniture. 


Exercise 3 

Make a sheet of scpiare inclics as before, using stiff paper. 
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Use for nuinlMir lesson as in preceding exareises; or, cut the 
sheet into sipnire inches and use the squares in laying designs 
for mats and borders. (Fig. 36.) 

Exercise 4 

TO MAKE UOXES OK DIFFEUE.N’T DIMENSIONS 
Material: stiff paper checked into inch .squares. 
Dictate: — 

(!ilt to viake a 1 by 1 inch box. 

2 by 1 inch box. 

3 by 1 incli box. (Fig. 30.) 

4 by 1 inch box. 

!> by 1 inch box.* 

0 by 1 inch box. 

All without covers. 

These boxes can bo used in illustrating number according to 
the SjMjer Method. 

1 

Fia. 3S. Fio. 31 . 

TO MAKE A .S-INCH BOX WITH HANDLE 

Make as above, and cut a atrip for the handle. Paste on. 
(Fig. 8T.) 
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TO MAKE A -INCH BOX WITH IIANDI.E AND lAD 
DicDvto: — 

1. Cut from the clieeked piipiT an ol)lon}' 5 hy 4 iiicli<‘H. 

• 2. Fold to make the box, leaviii}; upper row of (diccka to 
Md over for lid. 

Any of tlie boxes can l)e inadu by these direetioiis, allowing 
2 inches more in length than the eomideted box is to he ; 
that is, a 4-iuch box will require paper ti inches long, the extra 
length Ireing needed to make tlie ends. Boxes may also he 
made to hold dift'erent-sized blocks, and children mity.help iii 
dictation. 

Exercise 6 

TO MAKE A MAfCII-SAEE 

Material: stiff and eol« 
ored paper, sundpai>er. 

Dictate: — 

Make a 6-inch stjuare 
of the paper. 

Make a 2-inch ojjcn 
box and paste it in the 
center of third row of 
square inches in the 6- 
inch square. 

Cut and ]>a.stc a 2-inch 
oblong of sandi)ai«er be¬ 
neath. (Fig. 38.) 



Fid. as. 
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Exercise 6 

TO MAKE BOXES 

Material: stiff [jinter checked an inch square. 

Make boxes ii hj' 2 inclics on bottom. 

S by 3 inches on bottom. 

4 by 4 inches on bottom, etc. 

Make boxes any lieiqht desired. 

The teacher may often make \ise of the pupils’ help in dicta¬ 
tion. kVr exanqile, supi)oso the size of the box to be made is 
2 by 3 by 1 inch. 

Child has tablet paper checked in s(inarc inches. 

Teaelier says: “We will make a 1k)x to hold a block 2 by 8 
by 1 inch. 

“ How many square inches needed on the bottom of the 
box ? ” 

Answer: “ C square inches.” 

“ Kind this.” 

“How high is the box to be?” 

Answer: “1 inch.” 

“The size of the paper for this box must be what?” 

Answer: “4 by 5 inches.” 

“ Finish box.” 



SERIES IV 


MEASURING AND RULING E-INCH STRIPS 

('P to this exorriso tlio iiicli, oitlier linear or s<|uare, has been 
the unit of niuasiirement, anil the ehihlren have heeoniu famil¬ 
iar with both. They have also fjaineil some faeility in measur- 
ing inehes with a ruler. They now advance anothef step, and 
take two inehes as a unit of measure. 


Exercise 1 

To (ilaec by measure dots 2 inehes aj)art at sides of paper 
and eonneet with ruled lines. 

Use print tablet paper. 

Measure either with a 2-ineh tablet or with the ruler. 

Exercise 2 

Material: I’rint tablet paper measured and ruled into ‘2-ineh 
rows. 

The paper may lie used in various ways. For example, lists 
of words may be written in the rows, as on the following 
page. Other uses will occur to the teacher, or perhaps to 
the children. They should be encouraged to use their Inge- 
. unity. 
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Exercise 3 

Aftor some facility is gained t)y practice with material easily 
manipulated, then a ditlerent material, nut so easily handled, is 
given, and the exercise repeated. 'I'lde cultivates dexterity of 
the hand and develops the judgment. 

This exorcise is a repetition of Exercises 1 and 2, stiff paper 
being used instead of thu print. 

Exercise 4 

Border 2 inches wide made of stiff paper and ornamented 
with inch squares of colored paper may be 
made. (See Fig. 35.) 

Napkin rings may also be made and deco¬ 
rated in the same way. (Fig. SO.)’ 

This exercise admits of many pleasing 
Fia. 30. variations. 
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'Another artivl% which may I>e made is a booklet with pages 
2 inches square. 

For cover, use stiff paja-'r 2 by d inches. 

Fold to form a double 2-iueh square. 

For pages, use print or any thin paper, fastened in with a 
Ititch of colored worsted or cord. 


Exercise 6 

FREi:il.\NI) (.'U'lTINO 

Freehand cutting from 1 and 2-ineli strips of any kind of 
paper makes an interesting and useful exercise. Some articles 
which may be cut are suggesteil below, (h’igs. 40 and 41.) 



no. 40. 


Fio. 41. 



SERIES V 

MEASURING AND RULING 2-INCH SQUARES 

Exercise 1 

ML'iiNiiri! iind rule ])! 4 )er in 2-iucli s(iuaros. 

Esc in viirinus ways. (See Fig. 42 1 see also Fig. 34.) 


Exercise 2 

Material: Stiff paper measured and ruled, a.s in previous 
exercise. 

Make u.se of all the left-over material, to teaeh economj’. 

Use in eonslruetive work, such as making chairs,- bui'eaus, 
tables, etc., as in Series I and II. 

Exercise 3 

TO MAKE A IlIUl) CAGE 

This exondse should he (dass work, the dictation being 
partly oral and partly indicated on the board. 

Materials: Folding paper checked in 1-inch squares, scissors, 
needle, worsted. 

Dictate: — 

Cut a strip G inches long and 2 inches wide (for sides of 
cage). 
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Cut a 2-inch s^mre. Fold diagonals (for top,of cage). 

Cut a 3-inoli square. Fold up | iiicli on cacli side (for tray 
of cage). 

Fold the strips through the middle lengthwise. Slash as 
for lantern. Cut out every other fold. Open. 

Fold the strip again crosswise into two ecpial jiarts. Crease. 
Fold each part again. Crease (for sides of cage). Fasten 
together with worsted. 

Fasten sides to the bottom of tray with worsted. Use 
needle. Show how. Draw a looj) of worsttal through the 
center of top at intersection of diagonals. Fasteli top to 
sides; ends of diagonals to corners with worsted. (Fig. 4!!.) 



SERIES VI 


DRAWING AND CUTTING CIRCLES 

Exercise 1 

Practice at first hy drawing around 1, 2, and 3-inch circular 
plinths or tablets, and cutting out until the children arc able 
to cut out a smooth circular line. 

Follow with practice in drawing and cutting circles 2, 3, and 
4 inches in diameter. 

In drawing the circles, use a circle marker, or place dots 
to measure and draw freehand, giving the following direc¬ 
tions : — 

To draw a 4-ineh circle,— 

Place a dot on the paper. 

Place a dot 2 inches above the first dot and in a line 
with it. 

Place a dot 2 inches below the first dot and in a line 
with it. 

Place a dot 2 inches to the right of first dot .ind in a line 
with it. 

Place a dot 2 inches to the left of firat dot and in a line 
with it. 

Place the pencil on the lowest dot, and draw to the left 
and around through each dot without changing the position 
of the hand. 
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10 MARK A OIKCKK MAUKEB 

Take a strip of paper 1 incli wide. Heginiiiiig J ineh 
from the end, mark it off into inches and lialf iiudies. 




Fill. 44. 

To use the marker, put jamcil tlinmgh tlie middle oppo.4ito 
the first inarkinc;; put a iiiii tlirouffh tlie middle of ^the jnarker 
at any desired radius ; thrust the [lin throuf'h tla^ draw'iiiff paper 
and move the pencil around to <lra\v the circle, (hiff. dd.) 

TO MAKE A I’KTOIIK FliA.ME 

Take an ohloii}' or s(iuare, 
any size, of stiff papw. In 
the center mark out a cinde 
any size to suit, (hit out 
circle. (I’ig. do.) 

TO MAKE A ft-OCK 

Materials: stiff paper for 
the face, colored paper for 
the pendulum, black or col¬ 
ored pajier for the hands, 
worsted or cord. 4 ». 

With the circle marker draw a 6-inch circle. Inside of this 
aircle draw a 3-inch circle. In the rinjf so made write the 
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letters for the hours a^out 1 inch apart. 
Cut the hands in arrow shape, — the 
hour Iiniid 1 inch long and the minute 
hand 2 inches lung. Paste on. 

For the pendulum, cut two circles 1 
inch in diameter, of colored paper, and 
paste between tliem one end of a cord 
or worsted 12 inches long. 

Attach the other end of this cord, by 
pasting or sewing, to the center of the 
hack of the clock. 

Make a loop of the cord, —any length, 
— fasten at “XII,” to hang the clock 
by. (Fig. 40.) 

Learn “Hickory, Hickory, Dock.” 


Exercise 2* 

TO MAKE A WIGWAM 
Material: Any kind 


of paper. 


Km. 4a. 

Dictate: — 

Make a 6-inch circle. 

Cut it into halves. 

Take one lialf; double it. 

Cut a small half circle around 
the point. Open. 

Lap the ends and paste down 
abont two inches. 

Turn the loose part back to form flap. 
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TO MAKE A CAIXA LILY 

Make and fold a square of white paper as for scissors Iiolder. 
(See Fig. 20.) 

Do not paste. 

• Cut from yellow paper a strip 4 iiiclies long 
and ^ inch wide. 

Cut one end oval shaped. Paste the other 
end of this yellow strip inside of tin; folded 
corner of the white 8(iuare. 

Paste the flaps of the square togetlier. 

Cut a strip of light green paper 1 inch long 
and I inch wide. 

Fold lengthwise in two, making it J inch in 
width. This will make the stem. 

Place the lower end of lily between the folds 
of green paper, and paste. (Fig- 48.) 



Kia. 4S. 



SKRIES VII 


CIRCLES AND STRIPS COMBINED IN MAKING BOXES 

Exercise 1 

TO MAKE A CIUCULAK DOX WITH LID AND HANDLE 
Materials; tttiff impor, pencil, scissors, worsted, needle. 
Dictate: — 

Draw and cut two 3-incli circles. 

Cut a strip 1 inch wide and 11 inches lonjf. 

Cut a strip ^ inch wide and 
11 inches long. 

Fasten tlic 1-inch strip to one 
circle to form hox. 

I’aste the J-inch strip-to sides 
for handle. 

I'se the other circle for top of 
hox. 

U.se worsted to fasten sides and 
bottom together. 

The box can be ornamented with simple designs drawn with 
colored crayons or water colors, as suggested in the. accom¬ 
panying illustration (Fig. 49). This will give the children 
an opportunity to exercise their taste and ingenuity. 

64 
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Exercise 2 

TO MAKE A CIRCULAR BASKET WITH LID AND IIANOUi 

. Use stiff folding paper. 

Dictate: — 

Make a 3^-iiich circle slaslied in i inch to make flaps. 

Make a 3-inch circle. 

The firet circle is for the hottoin, the second for the lid. 
(^nt a 2-inch wide strip for the sides. 

Cat a .!-inch wide strip for the 
handle. 

How long must wo have the 2-inch 
strip ? 

Let children exercise tluur judgment 
in the matter. 

Sides of Itasket may f>c ornamented with 1-inch squares of 
colored paper, with pencil or water color, etc. 

I’ut basket together by pasting tlie flaps of the 3j-inch circle 
to the sides. (Fig. 50.) 




SERIES VIII 


MEASUREMENTS WITHOUT AIDS 

Up to this point tlic children have made everything hy use 
of the squares or checks. Now they are to learn to do without 
these aids, and use outside measurements only. 


TO MAKE A 



I.ErrEH CASE 

Cut paper 6 by 9 inches, or 6 
by 10, if cap is desired. 

Dictate: — 

Plaae vertically on desk. 
Place dots inches above 
lower corners. 

Mark them A and B. 

From A and B fold paper up. 
Tie sides with raffia, or, if 
laps are allowed at sides, paste. 
(Fig. 51.) 


TO MAKE AN ENVELOPE 
Size of paper, 7 inches by 7 inches. 

Dictate: — 

Place dot on low^er edge 2 inches from lower right comer.’ 
6S 
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Place dot on Ic^er e<lgc 2 inches from lower left corner. 
From these dots draw upward a line 1 inch long. 

From these dots draw a horizontal line to right and left 
edges. 

Cut out this ohlong. 

Do same with other corners. (Fig. .'>2.) 

Fold right and left aides, and paste. 




Fold lap. 

Itouiid the corner^ 



Fio. 53. 


Fiu. 5.1. 


Round out upiHsr part of cnveloix! to give space. (Fig. 68.) 


TO MAKE A COMB CASE 
Back ok Cask 

Dictate: — 

Draw a line 8 inches long at lower edge of paper (or use 
lower edge). Name emls of line A and B, 
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Place dots,at each end 2 inches above‘this line._ Name 
C and D. 

Place dot in nuddle of AB. 

Place dot 4 inches above this dot. Name E. 

Connect B and C. Connect E and B. 

PuoxT OK Case 

Cut strips 2 by 8 inches long. 

. Tie with raflia to back of case at A, B, 0, B. 



This may be made with lajrs like portfolio, then pasted to¬ 
gether. (Pig. 64.) 

TO MAKE A THAT 

Cut to measure, without checking, in square inches. 

Use any measure desired. 

Paste simple designs of stpiares or circles in color in bottom 
of tray. 

By this time the children will have acquired considerable 
^ facility in measuring and cutting and will delight in making 
things of their own at home, if it is suggested to them and 
they are encouraged to do so. 
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Some of the tliyi$;g which will now be within the childreirs 
power to make unaided are : — * 

Doll’a Tam o’Shantcr cap; of cloth (made over stiff jmiJer). 
Doll’s apron. 

Doll’s sunboniiet. 

Doll’s sled. 

Doll’s wagon, elc. 

They may be made of any material. 


FltEEll.tXI) lI.l.rSTU.\TlVE 01 ITISO 

• 

In the j)resentatioii of illustrative cutting, the teacher must 
first show the children how to do the work and what is 
desired ; l)Ut, after giving tliein the id(‘a, should leave tliem 
entirely alone in working out the siilisciimmt exercises — the 
simple direction: “Take seissoi-s and paper and cut the story 
of-." ladiig all tliaUis needeil. (I'igs. •'lo and rni.) 

'I'here will be snilicient help and stimulus in simply calling 
the attention of the class to the more sueeessful and original 
work they have tliemwdves accompli shed. (Kig. 57.) 

The object of this exercise is not to make illustrations, but 
to test the children's comprehension of what they have read 
or have heanl, to cultivate the imagination, bring forth 
originality, and to give haml training. (Kig. 58.) 

The first exercise should be very simple. Suppose the little 
jingle,— 

“Puiwy-cat, pu«>ys;st, wliere have you heenV” 

“ I've Iwen to London to eee Uie queen.” 

“ Ihuaysait, pnmyaait, what did yon there?” 

“I frightened a little mouse under the chair,” 




\ 
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is selected for the first attempt. The teaoJier should take a 
piece of blank pajsjr about 6 by 9 inches in size, and cut before 
the children, talking as she does so: “ Here is the pussy who 
wont to London.” “ Here is the queen.” “ Oh, yes, she must 
have a crown I ” “ Oh, yes, a chair and the little mouse,” eto.‘ 
Then tlie teacher puts her paper away and lets the children 
.make a trial. After a few lessons of this kind, the children 
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will bo able to work independently, and soon will illustrate or 
picture their lessons in reading, language, literature, nature, etc. 
(Fig. 59), in a manner quite astonishing to those who are 
unacquainted with this kind of work. Moreover, they will 
never tire of doing it. (Fig. 60.) 

Ill the beginning of freehand cutting, children delight in 
making rows of figures, as’ paper dolls, animals, soldiers, etc.* 
and should bo allowed to do so freely. (Fig. 61.) Freehand 
cutting, from objects is also a valuable exercise. 



V 
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FOSTERS 

There are two ways of making the posters; one, by using a 
flat wash of water color, ami another, by cuttings from colored 
paper ])asted on to form the picture. The fimt method is to<J 
diflicult for primary classes, but the second is within their 
power to execute. The first attempt will be crude, but if a 
good selection of colored paper is placed in the children’s 
hands, and attention given to the harmony of color, good 
effects may be produced. Any colors may be used so long 
ns they liarmonixe. The teacher should illustrate on the 
blaekltoard as she dictates to the class, for this work can be 
done from dictation, remeraliering always that it must be very 
simple. 

After a wliile the children, or some of them at least, may be 
able to make a poster illustration entirefy of their own. 

In working before the class the teacher will speak of the 
principles of persiwctive in this way : — 

“ The tree that is nearest to us looks larger to us than the one 
■ farther off ; just look at the trees down the street. So we will 
out this one in front the largest.” “ When you look away down 
the road, how does the street look to you ? ” “ The street looks 
broader right by us than it does a long way off; so we will 
make our road broad here and let it grow narrower as it goes 
way off, — up the hill, to the house,” etc. 

The actual work will be done in the following manner; 
Suppose the lesson is to be the making of a simple landscape— 
the sky, a road, a hill, a tree. 
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Fio. r,2. 

Give each child a sheet of blue j)aper 8 by 8 inches for the 
foundation; a sheet of green, one of yellow, and one of dark 
pnrple. 

Dictate: — 

Take the sheet of green paper. 

Measure up .5 inches on the left side, place a dot. 

Measure up 2 inches on the right side, place a dot. 

• • Draw a line freehand, connecting the two dots. 
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Cut along jthe line. (The line shouldo be irregular in 
form.) 

Paste this cutting on the lower part of the blue paper. 
This makes the ground and hill. 



■ Let the upper part of the blue paper be the sky. 

Take the yellow paper. 

On the right hand, at the bottom of this sheet, measure off 
2 inches. 

Place dots. 
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• 

On the left side of the paper measure up 3 inches. 

Place dot. 

Place another dot J inch below the first. 

Connect, with slightly waving or zigzag lines, the dots on 
' the lower edge with the two on the left side. 



Fio. S4. 

Cut along these two lines. This makes the road. 
Paste the road in position on the green i)ai)er. 

Cut from the purple paper an oblong 3 by 4 inches. 
From this oblong cut or tear a tree. 



78 
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Paste on green paper close to tlie right side of the square, 
and half an inch down on the blue paper. (Pig- 62.) 

A very simple picture to begin with is a sailboat on the 
water. 

Take an oblong of blue paper about 2 by 5 inches in size ; 
paste it on a background of gray, leaving a margin of J inch. • 
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Cut freeliaml a Jittle white sailboat, and jiaste it in position 
toward the bottom of the oblong. 

From small beginnings like these, this woi'k may grow until 
very beautiful and effective pictures can be made by the ehil- 
'dreii. 

*The teacher can make good use of this kind of work herself 
by making posters about two feet scpiare to illusti'ate different 
subjects taught in the school; and if arranged over the black¬ 
board she will lind them to be very deeorativi^ to the room, as 
well as a help in fixing points in tlie minds of the children. 
(Figs. • 

WORK IN ('I,AV 

Frequently in the country theri; may be a eonvenient clay 
bank, from which the clay can lie obtaineil for school use, but 
city schools will have to dei)end on the school supjily stores. 

Before being fit for "use, the clay must be softened and 
kneaded into the consistency of putty, 'i his will take several 
days, but after it is softened it can be kept so for a long time 
by keeping it covered with a damiiened cloth. 

Mold it into brick form —1 by 8 inches is usually a conven¬ 
ient form to use in school, as then it can easily be cut into 
portions for the children. 

Probably clay will not be used oftencr than once in a week 
or two, and so it will not lie a great matter to have it preparcil 
either by the janitor or some of the older Imys. 

When using clay, each child should have a piece of oilcloth 
to cover his desk. 

. Jhe child can mold from the clay, fruits, vegetables, leaves, 
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nniinals. kitclien utensils and stove furnighings, cups, saucers, 
pitchers, howls, and many other tilings. 

He larefni to have the shaping of round objects done with 
the fingers and not rolled in the palm of the hand; and if 
hollow, molded from the inside. 

All of the (day work should be done with the fmgci's, and by 
the Imilding-np proiaiss, - that is, beginning with a very small 
portion, add the clay, little by little, and work it thoroughly 
in as the object is shaped. .Moisten each piece as it is added. 

• i:SK OF TIIK SAN!) TAIUsK 

It is well to have a sand table large enougb for the entire 
class to work at at the same time; but a small one where two 
or three can work together, the other children looking on and 
awaiting their turn, will answer. 

In any chess exercise every child, if possible, should have an 
ojiportunity to work. 

For many uses the sand should be slightly dampened. 

A I’kacticai, Ii.i.i'sTnATiox of teik Usk ok tiik, Saxd Table 
IS A HkAOI.XIE bK.SSOX 

After the ehildi'cn have rcsul, SEiy, “.lack and .Till,” send them 
to the tiible t»E “ make the story,” that is, to picttire the story 
as theij »ee it. 

Each child should make his own hill after his own concep¬ 
tion, idso .bick and Jill and the pail. These, Jack, and Jill, the 
children should phice in the sand to represent any part of the 
story they choose. 
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The boy and gid and pail may be cut out of ^lajicr, or little 
dolls and a toy iiail may Ite used. 

The children may then go on and elaborate the story to take 
in the home of Jack and Jill, making the house and jJaeiiig il 
"where the)’ think the lioiiie should be. 

’Don't laj afraid to let the ehildren work out tlii'jr own ideas 
and give their imagination full [day, for the lirst ohjeel. of the 
exercise is to show the child's coiieeiition of the story.ami the 
second, to call forth his iinagination. 

The s:md fable may he an adinirahle adjunct io miy lesson, 
and to city children, who .seldom or never see the l•onnft'y, there 
is no school work that can compare with it in givitig them true 
ideas of the country and country life. 

Let a farm be mad<! on the table, making hills ami valleys, 
a brook, a lake or a river, the woods, the fields feiieeil oil into 
meadow, pa.stnre, grain^tields. .Make the farmyard and barn 
and the farmhouse. 

Use toy animals to represent the cows, sheep in the iiasture, 
and barnyard hens, chickens, etc. 

Afake a country road. 

A loa<l or tw'o of sand in the school grounds, in which at 
recess the children can play and make all tlu'y desire, is a gieut 
source of enjoyment to them, as wed as a means of giving a 
clearer apprehension of what they may be doing in the school¬ 
room. And sometimes a class can 1 k! taken right out theie to 
work ont a les-son, and so the children learn in the right way, 
through play. Play is the business rif childhood.” 
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THINGS TO MAKE FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
Thanksoivi.nu Day 

T'he first Special Day that the little primary children are' 
especially interested in is Thanksgiving; and all the school 
exercises for a month, through the study of fruits, vegetables, 
grains, and of the liarvest, including also the story of the com¬ 
ing of the I’ilgrims and the landing at Plymouth Rock, have 
been leading up to that day. And all througli this time, as 
each idea is develojicd, the children should work it out in 
paper folding or cutiing, according to the plans before pre¬ 
sented : by molding in clay or on tlie .sand table. 

For example, they may mold with clay; ears of corn; grains 
of wheat; vegetables, as potatoes, turnips, onions; fruits, as 
apples, plums, and peaches. 

They may cut or draw a turkey and eolor it with crayon or 
with water color. Cut or draw a fish. 

A most interesting exercise is to cut or draw a Thanksgiving 
party, not forgetting the Indians. 

Children will be greatly interested in making wigwams, 
according to pattern given in Series VI, and also in making 
caniies. Wigwams may ho made of paper, but if birch bark 
can l>e had, use that. 

From*pai)er, fold, cut, or draw a ship; call it the “May¬ 
flower.” Of clay, mold Plymouth Rock. 

Cut freehand the Pilgrims — man, woman, and child; mak¬ 
ing use of the Puritan hat, kerchief, collar, etc. (See Series I.) 

Make from pajier, a cradle for little Peregrine. (See Scries I.) 
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Picture the stoiy of the Pil-rrims on the sand tnblo. Use a 
good-sized piece of looking-ghvss for tlie sea. ' Place a ship 
upon it. Put little stones along tlui shore ~ one to he named 
Plymouth Rock. Cut trees without leaves, or hs(’ dry twigs to 
'represent a forest. Cover sand with salt nr cotton hatting to 
represent snow. Have some Indians among the trees, and 
Pilgrims on the Siind. 

Cut picture of the Pilgrims going to ehnreh— the man carry¬ 
ing a gun. 

Such a lesson as this, which is intended to teach history, 
should he worked out under the direction of thi! tAiehcr. It 
. should grow from day to day until ihe <'omiilcte story is made 
vivid. It must become a r<‘al thing to the children, am! will, 
if it is properly presented, so making a good basis for later 
study of history. 

OlIKISTMAS 

For Christmas there arc many things which children can 
make for gifts to parents iind jilaymatcs and for tlu! <lecorBtion 
of the schoolroom and Christmas tree. 'I'he childrmi can 
easily make boxes and baskets, either sipiare or circntar, from 
the mechanical plans heretofore given, and till them with caliily 
and pop corn. They can make litt'e booklets, too, the covers 
being of bright-colored paper, and containing on the leaves some 
stanza they have learned at school, such as, fur instance: — 

“Once there lay a little haliy, 

Sleeping in the fragrant hay; 

And this lovely little Stranger 
Brought our firiit gla<l Christmait day.” 
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Or tho covers can he made of gray paper witfe a briglit red sta 
past(al on the upper corner, with “ Merry Christmas ” below 
Tie (lie little booklet with red ribbon. 

■ Hook marks, cut from .stiff white i)apcr, and ornamented witl 
a Christmas trci! in water color or crayon, also make prett; 
and simple gifts. 

Anotlicr simple and pretty gift would be sachet bags wovei 
of strips of colored i)ai)cr in pretty combinations. 

Cards cut in any shape, ornamented with a spray of holly am 
with a simide ('hristnms greeting, are also good. 

Hells cut from red paper and strung upon ralfia, make prett; 
decorations. 

With their 1, 2, and R-iiieli <!ireles as j)atterns, the childrei 
can make beautiful pen wipers, using cloth or any materia 
suitable. 

Needlebooks from the pattern in Series I can also be maile. 

Knongb time should be taken for the (Christmas work ti 
have the gifts well and tbougbtfnlly made. At least twi 
Weeks should Ix! given to the j)reparation of these gifts, if W( 
desire the true Christmas spirit to pervade the work. Tin 
making of these little gifts, anil the necessary talks accompa 
nying them, should create an atmosphere of love, joy, and jwace 
Tho children's thought should be concentrated on the lovi 
expressed in the gift and the joy of giving, and not upoi 
tho beauty or value of the gift. 

•' Not wliat we give, but what we share, 

For tlie gift without the giver is bare. 

Who gives himself with his aims fmls three,— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me." 
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New Yeak’s Dav 

Calenilars made on the elieeked jiapt'r would lie ii)>iiroi)riate. 
(I'iff. UG.) 

Thronglioiit the year tlii! children can rule and check the 
paper re 4 uire<l for their monthly calendars, having something 
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typical of the month drawn or cut freehand, and i)a«ted on 
each. The.se calendars may he very lajanlifnl. and some of 
tjie teacher’s own work shonhl he on the wall Irefore the 
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children. It .should he left on tlie wall until ^he entire year ig 
shown. 

If the children are too young to make the calendars them- 
gelvcs for the New Vear’s gift, imrchase the little printed one.s, 
which can lie had for a cent a[)iuco, and paste on an oblong or 
g([uaru of cardboard, using cillun' those cut out by the children 
to dcllnitc size, or those whieh come for this purpose. 

The (diildren may be able to make with water color or 
colored crayon little winter landsca[)cs, or some simple little 
figures for doctoration, which should be pasted above or below 
the calendar. 

Little Chinese or ,lapanc.su children, cut after a pattern 
furnished by llie teacher, the dress colored according to tlat 
Oriental custom, — the little Chinese with their shaved heads 
and long braids, and the little Japanese with their umbrellas, 
— make a unique decoration; and incidentally teach some 
geography. 

If the children arc mature enough, ns in an upper primary 
class, to do the work well, instead of cutting the little figures 
and pttsting on, they can trace them on the calendar itself, and 
then color os before. 

Washisoton’s Birthdat 

This is one of th| days in which the children delight. Have 
them cut the story of the cherry tree .in full from jdain -print 
paper and mount on colored paper. They may cut cherries 
from rod and black paper, making the stems of green, and also 
mold them in clay, inserting a wire to simidate a stem. Let 
them cut the story of the pony and mount that also. 
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They eaii in tliii^ianiier iKirtniy any Hiiital>Ie ineiduiit in the 
life of Watihington that the teaehcr gives them. 

This is a good time, t<s), for the eliildren fo make a Hag. l)y 
cutting the thirteen slriiies (lieing lairefnl to have tlio eorreet 
' niiiiilier of eaeh eolor and to pliwu them 

' *" I*''"!’*''' onler), tlie hlno field, 

V.V.V.V — — and the thirteen stars. 

' ' ' — I'aste the stars on the field, and then 

- - z paste field and stripes on some mount- 

— ing ]«iis-r; any paiwr will answer for 

j.,,, mounting, if it is somewhat stiller than 

that of which the flag is made. 

The size of the flag may vary, hnl one 4 by (i iindies is 
convenient. The flags jnay he [lasted or glued to little sticks. 

If this is done, he sure to see that tlie field or “ union ” 
is at the toi). Tell the chihlren why. .Also let them know 
why we have thirteen stars on some flags and more on 
others; and why there are thirteen stripes on all. (I'ig. <>7.) 

Soldier caps never fail to clmrm, even if matle from news¬ 
paper, hut they are especitilly [iretty if matte of white or brown 
paper and trimmed with 
a red, white, and blue 
cockade. (Kig. 08.) 


Fin. IM. 

For little souvenirs of the day, 
hatchets cut from a [rattem are 
^leasing and simple to make (Kig. 69); also red, white, and 
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blue ba(l)fe», made of circles laid one upon <Another, with little 
streamers of tlie three colors allached. 


LiNfMjLN’s Birthday 

At the sand talile let the children make a log cahin in the 
wooils. Let them decide how large the cahin shall be, and 
gather and cut to measure twigs or even small hranches- to 
build it of. No matter how rough and unfinished it may lie, it 
will give the children an idea of the early home of Lincoln, and 
that is till tliat is desired. 

Tliey can make illustrative drawings or cuttings of some of 
the incidents of Lincoln's boyhood, as, of his learning to read 
by the (irelight, chopping down trees and piling firewood, and 
of his later life, as making a “ stump sjieech.” 

Uuttorworth’s “Life of Lincoln” gives a number of incidents 
of his boyhood, which will he of great interest to children. 

A raft can he constructed, using small sticks or good-siaed 
twigs, binding them together with raffia, cord, or leather shoe 
string. Fasten on the raft the pules to push it along. 


Meuoriai. Day 

For this day about the same things may be made as for 
Washington’s Birthday in the way •! flags, badges, and soldier 
caps. 

The children may also cut, draw, or paint, from memory, a 
company of little soldiers who have marched with caps, guns, 
drums, and flags before their admiring eyes. (Fig. TO.) 
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Fill. 7a 

St. V.\i.kntink's Dav 

For valentines the very little cliildreii miiy cut heart-sliaped 
cards from red or white [miier and siiii|>ly mark, “ My valentine,” 
“My love to you,” “ I love luaimna.” 



Kio. n. 
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A little booklet can be made a pretty Valeiftine’s Day'-souve- 
iiir, by pasting on the cover a little figure. A. boy or girl 
standing on tiptoe ami posting a valentine in the letter box, or 
a postman carrying Ids bag, would be interesting. (Fig. 71.) 

To make another kind: — 

Take a 4 by 8 sheet of any desired paper, fold into booklet 
4 by 4. Place on the desk with fold at the left. Place a 
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Flu. 72. 


pattern of a heart upon the cover, leaving a margin of inch, 
and trace with pencil. 

Open cover and cut along the tracing. On inside of other 
half of cover, paint, draw, or paste in a simple little picture; 

Underneath picture write a little message of love: “ I send 
my love.” (Fig. 72.) 

For room decoration, red and white hearts threaded alier- 
nately upon raffia, and festooned about the walls,, are quite 
effective. (Fig. 73.) 
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These henrts Cifh Im! first tnuicd, then ent; ly the entting 
may be freehand, aeenrding to tlie ability of the class and tlio 
use to which tlicy aro put. 

If to be traced, tlie teacher slinnld make a number of patterns 
ftxim stiff paper, enough for the first row of desks, say, and tlie 

Klu. 7:1. 

children can pass them to each other as soon as caeli one finishes 
his tracing. Or, if it is desired tliat flic hearts be made by free¬ 
hand cutting, tlie teacher sliould make one large pattern, and 
place it where it can be seen easily by every cliihl in the room. 
These hearts can be cut from the one and two inch .s(|uares. 

Making v.alentines for a selimil valentine laix will delight the 
children, if the teacher manages it so that each child receives a 
valentine ; if she docs not do that, it would be better to have 
none. 

A good way is to have no valentines in the Isix hut those 
made at the pro|icr time, as a seliisd exercise, ami only one 
for a child. Have a list of the children's names on the 
blackboard, and ns a valentine is made for each child, cross 
off his name. Even then it will Ixi well to have half-a-dozen 
valentines in reserve to till out with if any error has been 
nftide. 
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Bird Day and Arhok Day 

Cutting of different trees from sight and from memory, and 
writing the name upon each, will serve the twofold purpose of, 
interesting the children in the formation of trees, by quicken-’ 
ing their observation, and making them familiar with the names 
of the common trees. 

Do the same with the buds the children are seeing now, also 
with the birds. 

Then lijtle calendars and booklets that the children are prob¬ 
ably notv making may be decorated with simple spring land¬ 
scapes, in water color or colored crayon, and with budding 
twigs, spring flowers, sprouting seeds, birds, etc. 


Eastkr 

For Easter make the Easter lily, as given in Series VIII. 

Make Easter l)askets and boxes on the plans given in Series 
I and II, changing the detatrations to suit the occasion. 

Egg-shaped cards may be made, using a pattern, and cut¬ 
ting from purple or white cardboard, or any other moderately 
stiff paper. Instead of buying the colored paper, the children 
can tint the paper with their water colors. 

Draw rabbits—they will make pretty gifts. Ltiok up the 
story of the rabbits in connection with Easter. It will amuse 
the children. Also tell them of the egg-rolling custom on the 
White House grounds at Wikshington. 

Sometimes it is possible to let children bring cooked eggs 
to school and there decorate them with water color. 
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Drawinjjs, paiiftin^, or cuttings of tlic cocopns tiiiit Imve 
been in tlie room nil winter, nnd of the emerged moth or but¬ 
terfly, if you shoulil be fortimnte 
enough to Imve one or two, are 
(specially niiproi)riate and beauti¬ 
ful for Easter cards or metiienlos. 

(Fig. 74.) 

THE I’EAYIIOCSE 

What is the object of the ]ilay- 
• house in the seboolriKun ? It is to 
|)lay life, — to give insight into 
liome keeping and home making. 

.\11 ehildren are interested in 
make-believe; therefore, besides be¬ 
ing interesting, the playlioiise may be educative. Who h,as 
not experienced the pleasures of the i)layhonse '.' 

Let us become as little children ami enter into the sport of 
playing life, for only as a little child may wo enter into the 
mind of the child and show him the meaning of things. 

We will suppose that the teacher has decided to have a play¬ 
house as a foundation for a part of the general plan for infor¬ 
mation lessons, extmiding at least through a tiTiii. 

In these talks children should consider materials used in 
building houses, learning how they are obtained. 1 hey should 
visit stone quarries, brick kilns, and liimlmr yards, if lasjsible. 

The teacher plans trii>8 to these places of interiwt, occasion¬ 
ally taking a part of the school time to do so; going, we will 
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say, the last part of the afternoon. This is i)eifectly legiti¬ 
mate, because children are gaining infurmatiun and will have 
soinotliing of vital interest to talk over and write or read about 
in the days to follow. 

If the room is advanced primary, the ehildren will, of course, 
see more, and be able to understand more, than the beginners. 

These outside trips are a most valuable introduction to the 
geography work ; in tact, are real geography. This is apparent 
where the trip is to a comini.ssion house, to gain information 
concerning, the shipment of food slnffs. 

The playhou.so in the schoolroom; what is it? Let ns say, 
in the beginning, it is a wooden box about 80 inches lung, 20 
inches high, and 10 inchiM across. ( Fig. 7.5.) 

'I'he janitor, or sumo one of the older children, will gladly 
divide it into rooms ; three duwn.stairs and two u|).stairs, with 
a space 0 inches wide between them .for tlie liall and bath 
room. 

Tile children will decide that the three rooms downstairs 
are kitchen (about 8 inches by 8 inches), dining room (10 
inches by 8 inches), living room (12 inches by 12 inches). 
If desired, stairs may go U|) from the dining room into the 
middle space, designed for the ni)is)r hall and bath room. 

All that the child has learne<t in the pregeding mechanieal 
jilans for making things is of practical use to him now in 
furnishing his house. Hoys ns well ns girls will enjoy this. 

The manner of furnishing should be suited to the ability of 
the children. Very young children will probably best furnish 
the playhouse by moans of the paper-folded furniture and strip- 
woven mats. Older children may furnish it by the check-work 
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plan. Still oiore mature children may us4 auch material as 
raffia and wood for furniture and yarn or raffia for mats. 

The teacher selects for her children the plan of furnishing 
best suited to them; that is, the whole house may he furnished 
with the paper-folding, or the check-work furniture, or furniture" 
made by definite measurements, or wood and raffia furniture, or 
by a combination of all. 

Perhaps before any furnishing is done, the walls of all the 
rooms are considered, or this may be done in connection with 
the furnitpre making ; and thus, its the days go on, the children 
are designers of paper, paper makers and paper hangers, also 
furniture makers and carpenters. 

At all times tlie teacher enters into the spirit of this play 
life, and thus the children are, through iilay, living a real life, 
and, at the same time, are gaining iiiformation, using judgment, 
and learning to use the essential tools of^lite; namely, the “three 
U’s,” — “ Reading, Kiting, and Rithmetic.” 

Just here lot it be saiil that as mucli reading as can be com¬ 
prehended should go hand in hand with all making, for, as the 
desire to make is strong, there is a motive for reading direc¬ 
tions, etc. Hence many board directions should be given for 
this purpose, to further the reading through desire to make 
the desired object. Tool No. 2 — writing—is used inciden¬ 
tally, when the child reads writing and especially when he 
writes what he has seen in trips or tells how he made an 
article. 

To illustrate the different ways in which a playhouse may 
be furnished, let us consider each of the rooms furnished in a 
' different manner. 
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Furnishing the Kitchen 


Suppose we furnish the kitchen with the paper-folded furni¬ 
ture. We have made, in our general coiistriietion lessons, somo 
furniture suited to this room; if saved use it, if not make again. 
(Perhaps children can make from inemorv.) het eliildrmi decide 
what furniture belongs in this room, as table, chairs, en)iboard, 
stove. Cupboard may be made similar to bureau. (Fig. 14.) 
A sink may also be made; see directions for making bowl in 
washbowl stand. (Fig. 83.) • 

A stove may bo made from box form, folding, or cheek work, 
size about 3 by 4 inches. Cut out doom, mark stove holes, 
make a stovepi|)e (a roll of paper). 

The kitchen utensils may be made from clay or cut from one- 
inch strips of black paper. Make an ice box or a refrigerator j 
make on the ls)x form.* (let children to judge height, anil let 
them plan for the other dimensions, or let them make freely from 
folded or checked paper. Having had the work step by step, as 
given in this book, they will be able to do this indoiiendently. 

Be sure that the “three It’s’’ are u.sed in all this work; for 
example, children may, if old enough, write lists of kitchen 
furniture: — 

cupboard ice box table 

chairs stove “ink 


Lists of kitchen utensils: 

teakettle pans 

teapot spider 

Itasins etew kettle 


toaster 
strainer 
chopping bowl 


broom 

dust{>an 

wringer 
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The oliildrertsliould learn to spell the simpfe words. 

They may draw the utensils or furniture on the checked 
paper and write the name opposite in another check. 

For this work with small children, the teacher has a list of 
words upon the hoard, and children select the right word to 
name the i)icture. 

Hefore doing the above work, there must be, with small chil¬ 
dren, written board lessons in which the words have been used! 

The kitchen cupboard; things in it: — 


jihites 

eui)s 

pepper 

knives 

saucers 

sugar 

forks 

spices 

salt 

siioons 

flour 

fruit 

jars 

tea 

ginger 

bowls 

coffee 

ndsins 

drigerator; 

things in it: — 


butter 

meat 

berries 

milk 

vegetables 

ices, etc. 


As much time as one pleases may l)e put ujwn — “ Where 
did all these things come from ? ” 

Older primary grades may hero gain much that is funda¬ 
mental in geography, by visiting commission houses, etc., as 
has been suggested, to learn about food stuffs. Where from ? 
How reach us? Uy land or water, and over what routes? 
Cost of trausportittion, selling prices? Innumerable problems 
are the outcome of this work, and they are of such real sig- 
nitioance to the child that he sees the sense of work in arithme¬ 
tic. It becomes real to the child. 
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Tkkatment of tiik Walls of thk Pla’vhousk 


There should be a general discussion with the children con¬ 
cerning this subject; they should 1 h! encouraged to liM>k about 
.them. How are the walls at home treated ? How those of the 
prettiest house they have ever seen? 

Kitchen walls, they will decide, are generally painted, or left 
"in the natural way, the same being true in general as to the 
bath room. 


Ask the children to bring 8amj)l(‘s of paper fnsn home, to 
visit paper stores, and to learn all tlicy can about paltering. 
Let them make simple designs on ]>a]M!r ruled on one-iindi 
strips (or foldisl strips) or on the checks. I.et us say that the 
seat work for the morning or aftermstn may Ixt entirely given 
to designing paper for the playln.use. ;\ft(‘r sitmples have 
been brought, and , 
children have gained 
the idea that they 
can design, consid- 
eriible work in de¬ 
signing having been 
done before on the 
blackboard, they 
will delight in work¬ 
ing at it. 



The following will ' 
suggest what may 

be expected: Paper for bath room and hall, bedroom, dining 


'room, or living room. (Pigs. 76-79.) 
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Fifl. 77.-Hall Paper. 


Remember that these samples are only suggestions. The 
children should not be told what to do; they will be able to 

__give many simple 

designs. Let them 
use paints or col¬ 
ored {leucils to mark 
the paper. 

As was said, a half 
day may be given 
. to this work. Give 

the children four to 

__ eiglit pieces of draw¬ 
ing paper (a half or 
quarter sheet), and 
say: “We will be pivper makers this morning. You may de¬ 
sign the paper you 
would like for the 
walls of our play¬ 
house.” (Of course 
children have been 
bellied before, and 
have worked too on 
tablet paper and on 
the board.) 

When it is time 
for a reading olas-s, 
this work is put 
away, or left on desk until the children return to their seats. 

This seat work that may be continued through a half day or 
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Fio. 78. —Bedroom Paper. 
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until recess is desfrable. Short, scrnpp}' work, with no signifi- 
cance, except to keep busy, is distracting and pernicious. 

If in a primary room, the reading class will probably be given 

a board concerning the work in hand. It might rim thus:_ 

We have a playhouse. We are making ]iaiK‘r for it to-day. 
We are paper makers. Wlio made ])apcr for tlie bath room? 

Get your paper, John. . _ . - 

—^Who made paper 
for the bedroom?— 

Get your paper, Mary. 

— What color is it? 

•—My paper is blue.” 

Then instead of oral 
directions, the teacher 
may write on the 

blackbuaril tlius:‘‘(io — — - 

to your seats. — Get civins UtKin P«per. 

your paper.—Get your paints.— Make jiaper for the iilayhouse." 

Later the pajier for the bath room is collected by itself, and 
paper for the other rooms in the same way. 

If the teacher is wise and uses every opportunity to have 
children read, she writes upon the lioard directions similar to 
the following: — 

1. Bring me your pajH-r for the bath room. 

2. Bring me the paper for the living room. 

3. Mary may get bedroom paper. 

4. Put the dining-room pajier on my desk. 

5. John, pass the pa[>er basket. 

6. Put all your things away. 
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Later the teaclier posts the children’s work,' bath-room papers, 
let us say, on a large sheet of paper, or pastes it on the black¬ 
board, or in some way arranges to place it before the children. 
The teacher says, “ Now we will play we are at the paper store. 
We wish to buy paper for our bath room to-day. Let us lopk' 
at bath-room paper.” 

Cliildren decide what papers they like best. By vote of 
hands, perliaps. From these a final selection of one is made. 
Then,“Whose paper is it?” “John’s.” “We will buy our 
paper of John, and John is expected to furnish enough to paper 
the room.” He may have one or two helpers and do this work 
at another time at a work table, folding or other kind. (It is. 
a good plan to have one or more such tables for group work.) 
For pay, he may be given one or more extra sheets of paper to 
use at home, a great pleasure to children in general. He will 
give a sheet to his helpers. 

In a similar way, consider the paper for the other rooms. 
The ceilings may be papered with a plain tint to match the 
walls. The borders may be 1-inch or ^-inch strips of a darker 
shade. 

Calculations are made for the amount of paper needed. 
Probably largo sheets of drawing paper will be used. How 
many sheets are needed ? Later, plans are made for paper 
hanging. This work may be done before the class, three or. 
four having lujcn selected as pai)er hangers, or it may be done 
by these children out of school hours, with the teacher’s help, 
of course. 

Have we observed that the above calculations have to do 
with number ? This is one of the “ three R’s ” that we aim to 
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t6Ach, by miikingyt a tool inHtciid of iin ciul in it-solf. lA^iniinff 
arithmetic 1ms not been tlie cml of the above, In't in living liis 
little life, making his |)hiyhonse, ])a])ering and furnisliing it, tlie 
child is learning to calculate. W'e saw how. by taking ad¬ 
vantage of a necessity, he may make or do .something. 

* Reading and writing are being taught in the same way. 

FuKNtsniNii Tiiu Hath Room 
Hath Tab 

Suggestions for Making. — l’a|)cr ehiicked by 2-in^!h ]ilan. 

Cut paper, as" for a box. Hottom 2 by 4 inehe.s, sidi-s 2 
itiehes. 

Cut vertically — the two slashes 
at each end are for la|)s. ( Fig. HO.) 


Fm. «I. — Hath Tiih. 

In pasting lap.s, sjiread to make 
flare of the tnlij enish the corners 
Flo. SO. ™ Dtagrani of Bath Tub. iti a little, thig- HI. 4 

Waiihhirl Staml 

Paper ruled in 2-inch strips the narrow way. .Size 6 by 8 
inches. 

Fold on the lines. 
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On long Hide slash each line 2 inches. (Fig. .S2.) 

Form a three-sided stand. 

Paste. 

The double check where pasted forms the 
hack, and the 
other two checks 
may he pushed 
down to form the 
bowl. 

Cut out legs if 
desired. (Fig. 

S3.) 

Flu. 82. — l^a)(rani of WumIiIxiwI Htmid. 




Fiu. 83. 


FuB.NISIII.NO TUB UlSINO 1{,00.\I 

Let US make the furniture for the dining room from card¬ 
board or manihi tag. 

The children should decide what is needed to furnish the 
room: — 

dining table sideboard 

chairs small table 

The dining table may be made any size desired, by ruling 
paper in 1 or 2 inch s<iuares. Also the chairs and the small 
table or stand may be made in this way. 

The children are able now to invent. Consider the height 
of furniture suitable, and let the children play they are cabinet 
makers and make os they please, after they have looked about 
at home, in homes of friends, and in stores. 
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All furniture wil{ be inailc on tiu* box form, but riitiir Imeks 
and legs mil}' be cut out to suit the taste of cliililren. 

To give an idea for making sitlcboaril, see directions Itelow. 


SithluMinl 

Check paper by 2-iiu'li plan. 

Make, as for box witli lid. 4 by 4 inches on bottom j sides 
2 inches. 

The lid of the box is tin* bai k of the sideboard. 

A portion may be foldeil down to make a slielf. 

The open part of tiie box is tlic hack of the sididaiard. 

• The front of sideboard may hi' marked into drawers and 
doors. 

Uoors may he cut to swing out. 

TrBATMEXT of di'l-OOKS OF THE Pl-AYHOUSK 

The children should Ire led to observe the manner of treating 
floors at home and elsewhere. 

Many little ones live in very undesirable homes, with one or 
two rooms, and know but little of any other way of living. 
Keginning where the child’s interest centers, these lessons tend 
indirectly to broaden his environment and to uplift his ideals. 

After the children have made their observations, it will bi.' 
decided to leave the kitchen floor of playhouse untouched, so it 
can be frequently scrubbed. 

The floors of dining rooms, the children will find, are of ban! 
wood or painted or stained |>ine, and generally there is a rug 
un^er the table. 
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The floors of the other rooms are also gei?erally covered only 
with nigs. Let this manner of furnishing be commended, as 
it is tlio most wliolesome. 


Ituf/n 

Now tlie matter of rugs is to lie considered. 

bead tlie children to talk of the different kinds of rugs used 
at home. They may also visit the stores. 

It is veiy interesting to make a little study of Oriental rugs, 
it the ttfaeher feels so inclined. Here is an opportunity to 
take all or part of the ehildren to a particular store where 
such rugs are displaycil, or the children may meet the teacher 
at the store at a given hour on Saturday. 

bet us look into the matter of primitive rug weaving. 

What material was used ? 

How were the rugs made? 

What was the loom ? 

Shall we play we are tli(‘.se people making rugs? 

bet ehildren try to make looms at home, that is, ns many as 
are interested. Then show them a simple way of making 
looms for doll-house rugs. (h'ig. 84.) 


Ctinlliimrd Ijmm 

Material: back of tablet, ruled, lines ^ inch aixirt. 

On each line, .] inch from each end, place a dot. 

Perforate on the dots. Thread with cord or yarn. 

A rag cnriiet, woven on a loom like the above, would make 
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a suitable rug for dining room. Silkuline cift in 1-inch strips 
on tlie bias is very pretty. 

For the sitting room a similar rug may be made from carpet 
yarn or carpet ravelings, and for the bedroom a rafBa mat or 
one made from ravelings from gunny sacking. 

Smaller rugs may bo made for the bedroom, playroom, hall, 
and bath room, on the same kind of loom, only smaller. 

It is not necessary for every child in the room to make a 
rug. 

Perl^j, 4 ri the children in one class are the rug makers. A 
few in the class may make rag rugs, anotlier group ratlia rugs, 
another, yarn rugs; and when all are finished, selections are 
made for the playhouse. 

The children shoidd have a voice in all furnishings, the 
teacher being in the background and guiding only. 

It is perhaps well to consider that the rugs and furniture 
are purcliased from the children, and they may be paid with 
extra material they may wish for homework. 

Lot the children keep all ruga and furniture not used in the 
schoolroom playhouse for tlieir own little playliouses that they 
will doubtless have at home. It is well to encourage home 
doll houses. 

Furnishixo thk Livino Boom 

Perhaps it will be decided to use a yarn rug in this room. 
Of course it is important that tlie colors in this rug harmonize 
with the general tune of the room. 

A thin wood or cardboard may be used for the furniture of 
this room. The wood majr be obtained from kindergarten 
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supply houses, or ^liltlreii may bring fruit boxes from homo 
for the purpose. 

Now it will be ncces-siiry to use inventive skill. 

Make furniture freehand, or front jiaper jititterns, whieli the 
diildren have invented or have drawn ui>on si|unre8. 

ll may take it tbiy or two before they liavt- siitisfaetorily 
imistered tliis part of plantiing for tlie furniture. 

The different parts of the furniture may Ist glued or put 
together with small brads that may be oblaineil for this jtnr- 
posc. 

For the living nstm the eliildren will probably (fi'eiflo to 
have plain ehiiirs, roeking eliairs, table, settee, and biHikease. 

With all this work, there should Is; boaril lessons, as indieated 
Indore, and all ealeulations in nninber jsi.ssible to little jteople. 
There should also bit seal-work direelions given upon the 
blaekboard, that the eliildren imiy have praetiee in rending, 
perhaps something like flie following: — 

(let your 8<’issors. 

Take your peneil. 

Take some paper. 

Make a pattern for a ehair, or any piece of furniture wanted. 

Of course the teacher will show, by placing a dingrain on the 
blackboard, how the sipiares may be used as a basis for furni¬ 
ture; then, later, the children will probably cut jiatterns free¬ 
hand. 

• The children should select the stylo <)f furniture best suited 
for a doll house, and certain children may bo chosen to make 
thp furniture fur it. 
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, FuRMSHiNn THE BevrooiI' 

Let us use a raflia or grass mat for the bedroom, and make 
furiiituro to correspond. 

The furniture may 1)0 made from thin wood, and the parts 
bound or woven witli rallia or grasses. • 

\V(! shall need in this room: a Ited, a cradle, and perhaps a 
cot, bureau, washstand, chairs, and dress box, a footstool, and 
a small table or stand. 

If desired, the bedroom may be furnished as in summer 
lioufKlR; 'namely, homemade bureau and washstand, which are 
draped boxes. 

Some articles of furniture for the bedroom are shown in 
ligures 9, 12, 14, 10, 27. 

1)rai-krii!s kor Win'oows ano Doors 

As the front of the doll house is open, the windows must be 
opposite or at the ends. As these eannot always he cut out, 
they may be simulated by using silvered ptiper or mica. They 
may 1)0 double or single, as desired. Perhaps there will be a 
double ojsjning between the dining room and living room. 
The children will be delighted to plan for the draperies and 
make them at home. They will bring bits of suitable material, 
and the work may bo assigned to different ones who wish to be 
the drapers. They may also weave draperies out of bits of silk 
and ribbon. 

The bedding and table linen may be made at home, or, if it 
is thought best, all the children may make sheets and simple 
pillow slips out of soft material. Fancy pillows the children 
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will furnish, as are easily nnule at home. 'I'lie eoveriiifj 
for dress Imxes in bedruuin may ahso he made at home. 

In the dilTurent rooms, pietnres, siieh as tlie little laiidsea|H‘s 
and animals the children {mint, may 1»> hun}r. Frame them 
witji strips of dark |ia|ier |>ast<'il around. 

In the diiiiiif; room a fold of paper may he pasted for a plate 
rail, and tilled with little plates and saucers that eliildren ean 
cut. There are many other things that will oeeiir later to the 
teacher or the children as they work on the dilTerent rotans. 


KntNisiiiNo Till; Ciiii.iiiirv's Room 


The furniture reipiired : - 
two little lasls 
small woshstaiul 
small chairs 
a few small rugs • 
hohhy horse 


small hiireau 
study, or play lahle 
small rockers, or ariiicliairs 
some playthings 
dolls, etc. 


A simple style of furniture should he used in this room. 


THE I.ICIITINtl UK ttWEI.I.INtJS 

The lighting of dwellings from primitive times to the 
present day may lie considered hrielly with the little ones 
and dwelt upon more at length with the advanced primary 
grades or intermediate grades. 

Light:— 

* 1. Wick in oil, or candlelight. 

■ How candles were made. Study of simple combustion in 
ctttadle flame. 
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2. Kerosene lamplight. 

Kerosene, where and how obtained ? 

Care of the kerosene lamp. Class trim wicks and clean 
lamp chimneys. 

8. Gaslight. 

Visit the gas plant. 

How is the gas brought to our houses ? 

4. Electric light. 

Visit the electric plant. 

THE HEATING OF DWELLINGS 

1. Heating by lireplaces. 

Consider primitive fireplaces. 

2. Heating by stoves. 

Invention of stoves. 

8. Heating by furnaces. 

4. Heating by steam or water. 

Visit the heating plant in the school building. 

5. Materials used in heating, as wood, coal, peat, oil, and 
gas, briefly considered. 

The temperature of the house. Study the thermometer. 

THE PLUMBING OF DWELLINGS 

1. Visit the plumbers. 

2. Visit the city waterworks. 

How is the water brought to the house ? 

8. Water: hard and soft, tests for distilling, evaporation,* 
eto. 
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GARDENING GU FARMING 

We may consider gardening or fanning in connection with 
our study of tlie lionu!; tliat is, our pluyliouse may be imagined 
to lie in the city or tlie roiintry, and our garden or farm 
lA'oducts may grow in ls)xes on the window ledges or, InUter, 
out ill the yard for the doll family. 

All nature work consiilered during tlie develojuneiit of the 
playhouse (which takes a whole or a half year) shoiihl have 
reference to the doll family, even when the material is not 
rai.sed in the schoolroom, hut is hroiight in from ^uitside, as 
fruits and vegetables. 'I'lie ehildreu >'an, in iiuagiiiatiou, raise 
them. Just as luiieh work as is wished may he done in this 
way —the more the lietter ; hut, as often as possible, the chil¬ 
dren should he taken to the n'nl ijdrdfii or furm. 

Through this work children may begin to reali/.e our mutual 
dependence one upon tJie other. 

THE FEOIT.K OK THE I>I.AYHOtr.SE 

Of course there are father anil mother, and we will say a hahy 
and a little hoy and a little girl. 

The children will bring dolls, and dress tliem to represent 
the family. 

THE WORK IN THE I’EAYlIOt’SE 

Let us dramatize in our playhouse the work of the home. 

Mummy 

Monday is universally washday. .So on this day, when we 
first consider the housework, lot us really wasli, making the 
’process a basis for board work. 
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Of course, (luring the preceding week, th^ matter has been 
discussed; also ironing, baking, sweeping days, etc., and toys 
liave been brought to use in the playhouse. 

'J’he teacher asks or writes : — 

“ What day is tliis ? ” 

“ It is .Monday.” 

“ What does the mother do on Monday ? ” 

“ She washes our clothes.” 

“ Let us play wasli. 

(Jet tlie tub, .John. 

(Jet the washhoard, Kate. 

Where is the pail'/ 

Wlio will get the water ? 

(let the liasket. 

Hang up the line. 

(let the wash bunch. 

Get the washboard. 

Mary may wash the clothes. 

Rub the clothes. 

Rub them well.” 

Cliildren sing ns she rubs: — 

This is tiie way we w.ash our eioihea, 

Wash our oioMies, so early in the uioriiiug. 

Uy this time the clothes are washed (the doll clothes, those 
of the doll family). 

The teacher writes upon the blackboard: — 

3oil the clothes.' 
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Play boil, it deafhjd. 

The children siiijf: — 

This is till! WBJ- we lioil our clotlicis I'to. 

Rinse tlie clothes. 

Children sing: — 

This is till! way wo riiisu our (■lotlios, «tc. 

Hang up the clothes. 

Children sing : — 

Tills is till' way we lianj; luir lot lies, etc. 
tViiiil, dry niir elothes. 

Children wave hands to make a lirce/.c, singing : — 

This is the way we dry our elotiies. 

If the verties children,sing are written n|ion the blackboard, 
and first the teacher and later the child jioint to thcni, the 
words are incidentally learned. 

Again the teacher writes: — 

Take the tub away. 

Throw the wtitcr away. 

Put the tub away. 

Put the Isiskut away. 

Put the washboard away. 

^ All housekeeping work should bo done properly and in an 
orderly way. 

• As seat work, the children may follow these blackboard 
dilections: — 
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Get your paste. 

Get your scissors. 

Get some wliite paper. 

Take a slieet of ju'etty paper. 

Gut the clothes. 

llaiig the clothes on the line. 

(Children understand that this is freehand cutting, to he 
pasted on the colored paper.) 

The result may be like this (Kig. 8.5): — 
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If able, they may write beneath the pasting: “ This is the way 
we hang our clothes.” The teacher may say, “ Perhaps you can 
write something to tell what you have done; you can find it in 
the verses here” (pointing to Iward), and the child selects the 
line desired. 

Later in th.e day another lesson may be given about the 
washing, illackboard : — 

The clothes are dry. 

Get the basket. 

Take down the clothes. 

Put the clothes in the basket. 
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Take down the elothesline. 

Put the line awaj'. 

(let some water. 

Sprinkle the elothes. 

Fold the elothes. 

Children sing: — 

This is the wav we fel'I ear (•l<ithes. 
onr clollic-s, lut^* in tin* afltM inion. 

The Idackhoard work here given i.s V(Mt simplef for little 
beginners. It ean be made still simpler, or it may be made 
more difticult, to suit the elas.s. 

Tlie teaeher may give some of the more ilitlieult direetions 
orally, then write a direetion, am! so on. 

The wise teaeher takes every opportunity to write, that her 
children may have every op|iorlunity to roo/ remi, in order to 
Uarn to rend. She takes advantage of the desin: ehildren have 
to do and to make. It is not neei‘S.sarv that tin* ehildren lenru 
every word before sentenees are writtsm. 

The teacher may write tin; seiiteiiee and read it at tirst, if 
they cannot read it. Later, througii writing .similar sentmiecs, 
children learn to diseriminate words. This is the wfei’ct of 
learning words. 

Perhaps the next week on Monday the work is reiM'iited in 
a similar manner, using the real playthings; but neiwsarily 
the work is more difficult. 

The third Monday the washing may lie done in pantomime. 

Before the lesson liegins certain places have lieen selected 
frhere the washing equipment is kept, where the washing is 
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(lone, and wh(w the clothes are hung; and tfie children go to 
these places and act out the process, as directions are written 
upon the blackboard. 

The teacher writes sentences similar to those written the 
week before, only tliey are naturally more difficult. 

After perhaps a month or less, the washing is discontinued 
and other pliases of housekeeping may bo considered. 

Tiiksoay 

Tue8day*is generally ironing day in well-regulated families. 
We will play it is ironing day in the doll family. 

The teacher writes on blackboard : — 

This is Tuesday. 

It is ironing day. 

Please heat the irons, Kate. 

(Jet the ironing board, John. 

Bring the basket, Mary. 

Are the irons hot ? 

Kate mivy iron the clothes. 

Children sing: — 

This is tlie way we iron our clothes. 

Iron oiir clothes, so early in the morning. 

Teacher writes on blackboard : — 

Now, Mary may iron. 

Children may repeat song while Mary irons if desired. 

John may iron, now. 


Children sing. 
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Teacher writuj again : — 

The clothes arc ironed. 

John, put tlie ironing hoard away. 

Put away tlio basket. 

Put away tlie irons. 

Hang tlie elotlies uji to dry. 

Ihe aliovo is to he acted out according to the directions 
upon blackboard, substi¬ 
tuting the children’s own 
names. 

As for wash day, continue 
the occupation of ironing 
for a few weeks, making 
the blackboard work more 
difficult each week. 

In the same wa}' con¬ 
tinue for a few weeks the 
occupations for the remain¬ 
ing days. (Fig. 80.) Fio. so. 

Weicnksiiay 

We will consider Wednesday mending and sewing day in 
the doll family. 

Teacher writes upon the blackboard : — 

What day is this '! 

This is Wednesday. 
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This is mending day. 

We will mend our clothes. 

Please got the basket, .John. 

Get the clean clothes, Mary. 

Get tlie needles and thread, Kate. 

Now wo will mend our clothes. 

Note to 'I'kaoiieii. — If any clothing needs mending, let a 
few children go to seats and sew, while the children sing: “This 
is the way we mend our clothes, mend our clothes,” etc., to mo¬ 
tion, if <lesired. 

Teacher writes upon the blackboard : — 

Now the elotbos are mended. 

We will fold the clothes. 

Put the elothes away. Mar}'. 

Put the clean clothes in the bureau. 

Our mending is done and our clothes are put away. 

Let ns sew now. 

Get the needles and thread. 

We will learn to sew on buttons. 

We will make our sheets. 

Note to Teacher. —It is a good idea to have some sewing 
on hand to be done on this, otir mending and sewing day. It is 
^ell for the children, both boys and girls, to Isj taught how to 
sew on buttons. In all this work make no distinction between 
boys and girls. 

Wo will suppose that the children have preimrcd a piece of 
cloth, checked in 1 or 2-inch squares, upon which they are to 
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sew buttons. Butljns iiiul elotli they will (jliidly briii^f from 
home. * 

It is a practical accnmplislimcnt to know how to sew on a 
button, and a great liel|) to a hard-working mother. 

• Children may on this day also make sheets (a- pillow slips 
needed for the doll house. 

If this is the first lesson in .sewing, the teacher gives exjilieit 
diceclions, perhaps upon the hlaekhoard. 

We will 8ni)pose that the size of .sheets and ]iillow slips has 
been considered in the nnmher lesson. 'I’he hed has heen 
measured and idl allow'anees mad(; for hems anif seams. 
Following that lesson, the ehildren have cut from paper 
patterns of these arlitdes. 

Perhaps the hlaekhoard <lireetions for seat work following 
the nuinlmr work are as follows: —• 

(let your cloth. 

(iet your aei.ssor.s. 

Get some paper. 

Cut a pattern for the slu?ct 4 hv •> inelaw. 

Cut a pattern 4 hy 2 inches for the pillow slip. 

Cut two sheets. 

Cut two pillovv slips. 

Sew the seams in the pillow slips. 

Hem the pillow slips. 

Hera the sheets. 

TnuKsi).vY 

Thursday morning is baking day in the doll family, and the 
a^rnoon is calling or visiting day. 
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Let the following be done in pantomime.', The teacher writes 
on the bkclclmard : — 

Thi.s is Thursday. 

It is baking day. 

What shall wo bake to-day ? 

Ijet us play make a cake. 

Get the bowl and spoon. 

Hring the flour. 

What else do we need ? 

We need gas. 

We need sugar and eggs. 

We need milk and butter, too. 

We neeil baking ]>owdcr. 

Beat the butter and sugar. 

Boat them well. 

Put in the eggs, and beat them well. 

Put in tlie milk, and stir well. 

Put in the flour, and stir welt. 

Put in tlie baking powder, and stir well. 

Where is the cake pan ? 

Is the oven liot ? 

Put the cake in the oven. 

With an alcohol lamp one may make cocoa if desired, 
giving some of the directions orally and writing others. 

Flour paste may be made to directions, partly oral and partly 
written. 

Lemonade may be made — a most enjoyable lesson. 
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The children mny serve a class in the room, or aliiUlreii from 
another room, with lemonade. 

The matter lias been talked over with the children, and 
different ones may bring tlie ne(;essary materials and utensils. 

Qthei's may furnish tlie same on future occasions. 

Considerable number work, as well as fun and reading, is the 
outcome of this lesson. 

Talk about the cost of the lemons, and also the cost of the 
sugar, it so small a ([uantity can be cstiniat(al. 

If decided to u.se one lemon for 4 glasses, childreji should 
tell how many lemons are needed for 12 children. 


Sehoolmom Ijemomuh for 12 (’liililrrn 

12 small glasses of water 
12 tablespoons of sugar 
3 lemons 

The teacher writes on blaekboai-d ; — 

Let us make lemonade. 

We shall need fresh water. 

Will you get us a pail of fresh water, .lolin? 
Here are the lemons and the sugar. 

Bring a large bowl, a sisBin, and a knife. 
Bring the lemon squeezer, too. 

Cut the lemons, Mary. 

Squeeze the lemons, Kate. 

Put in the sugar and stir well. 

Put in the water and stir again. 
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Instead of .baking or making something *10 eat on baking 
flay, tlie cliildren may be taught to set the play table in the 
doll hoiisff, or on a larger scale in the schoolroom. 

All may be done to oral and blackboard flireetions. 

Of course the table setting may be also done in pantomime, to 
directions. 

Thursday aftfu'iioon is visiting day in the schoolroom. 
Occasionally allow the children to bring their dolls. Let 'it 
be dolls’ visiting day, — a grand reception day at the doll 
hffuse. Of course there will be more dolls tlian can be accom¬ 
modated in the doll house. The sintdl dolls may visit the 
doll family, and the larger ones may be placed about the' 
room. 

Let us hope that there may be a few boys who have dolls. 

There is a vision of a dear little fellow with his doll. He 
stands with a group of girls before the school. All rock their 
dolls to and fro in their arms, as they sing a lullaby. 

Fkioay 

Friday is universally sweeping day. 

Play it is sweeping day in the doll family. 

Teacher writes: — 

Friday is sweeping day. 

Let us sweep the playhouse to-day. 

Get the broom and dustpan, Mary. 

Get your sweeping cap, too. 

Bring the dust cloth, Kate. 

John may hang the rugs on the line’. 
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Clean the rug8*well, Jolin. 

Kate, put the nofu pillows on the line. 

Sweep the dining-room Hoor, Mary. 

Sweep the living-room floor. 

^Sweep the bedroom, too. 

Now sweep the bath room and the ehildren's room. 

Dust tlie dining room, Kate. 

Du.st the living room, Ned. 

Nell may dust tlie bedroom ami the ehihlren’s room. 

Let us clean the floors. 

(Jet a pail, Ned. 

Put sotne warm water 
in the pail. 

Wash the floors, Ned. 

Wash t he floors clean. 

('lean the kitehep 
lloor. Clean it well, 

Nell. 

Clean the bath room, 

Kate. 

Clean the tub. Clean 
it well. 

Clean the washbowl. 

Hring in the rugs, 

John. 

Put them on the floors. 

Bring in the pillows. 

Put the pillows on the sofa. 

Now our house is all clean. (Fig. 87.) 
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()ccasionfill> instead of sweeping and cleanifig the Sbll house, 
give particular attention to housekeeping in the schoolroom. 

Hoard directions arc perhaps as follows : — 

Dust the bookshelves, Mary. 

(Ihian the blackboards, .John. 

Wash the blackboards, Fred. 

Kate, (Inst the table. 

Wash the window ledges. 

Water the plants, Nell. 

The little boy and girl of the doll family may give a Mother 
(loose iKirty. 'J'he chililrcn move the dolls about and talk for 
them. 

This is for the children a most interesting and natural man¬ 
ner of expression. In fact, during the entire development of 
the doll house there have been many subjects for interesting and 
natural conversation or language work (if it must be named). ■ 

The first attempt at entertaining will probably be somewhat 
in the following manner: — 

Each child having a doll chooses some character in Mother 
(loose for the doll to personate. The child speaks for the doll 
character, either by reciting the jmem, or by making a few 
simple statements concerning the same. For instance, the 
child whoso doll is .Jack Horner says : — 

“ I am Jack Horner. 

1 sit in a corner. 

I ate a Christmas pie. 

1 put in my thumb. 

And took out a plum.” 
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Anothff: — 

“ I am litllo Minis Muft’et. 

1 sit on a Uiffet.” 

Another: — 

“ I am little Hoy Hluc. 

See my lioin. 

Hear me blow it.” 

Another: — 

“ I am 'rommy Tucker. 

1 sing for my sujijier.” 
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Throughout this work oonstant allusion has been made to 
seat work, and many examples have been given to show that 
seat work should grow naturally out of the oral lessons. Any 
other seat work is merely “ busy work,” and has no place what¬ 
ever in the schoolroom. 

Too few realise that the seat work is as important as the 
reciitation, more important, for there the child is left to his own 
resources. 

If the seat work requireil is a logical outcome of the oral 
recitation, then it becomes a test of the child’s ability. I.i 
there auj' rea.s(U), then, why he should not always have the 
proper test rather than a haphazard something to keep him 
busy ? 

The story of “ Red Riding Hood ” has been told, the school 
and the small children have had a blackboard lesson. 

They pass to seats, and the (piestion now is. What are they 
to do at seats while the next class recites ? 

The thoughtful teacher considered this iu jdanning the day’s 
lesson, and on certain blackboard space devoted to the seat 
work for this class she had written: — 

Take some red paper. 

Get your white paper. 

Get your scissors. 

128 
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^ut Little Red Mood. 

Cut the busket. 

I’ut 80 IIIU cggi) ill tlie biM]^et. 

, Can we, as thoughtful teachers, discover what Iier bhicklioanl 
lei&on was ? 

Sentences 1, 2, and 3 tlie children have had rc^ieatedly. 

They have used tlie word “cut” and put it in various sen¬ 
tences. We infer that the phrase, “ Little Red Riding Hood,” 
has been used on the blaekboard. Now it apjiears us aliove, 
— a test. Watch the children. What fun to sue thotn get the 
idea! “Cut” they know ; “Red Kidiiig llootl” they should 
" know, if interest in the recitation was keen. 

“Cut” the basket. The familiar “cut” again, with the new 
phrase, “the basket.” Watch. Have they the idea? What 
they do will show us. 

“Put” is familiar (let us 8uppo.se). “Some eggs” is the 
new expression. We infer that they had it in the blackboard 
lesson. Do they remember it? What they do now is the 
test. 

What advantage has this written test over the oral directions 
which might have been given instead ? Easy of answer. 

Often we find the story of “Red Riding Hood” in second- 
grade readers. Let us suppose the class has just finished the 
story as a reading lesson. For seat work let them make the 
poster of Red Riding Hood according to written directions. 
• (Figs. 64 and 65.) 

Suggestions for seat work following a board lesson or a 
primer lesson on “Jack and JUl.” 
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Directions written on blnckboard : — 

Get your scissors. 

Get some piiper. 

Cut a strip. 

(bit a circle. 

Make a pail. 

Seat work following blackboard or primer lesson on “ Little 
Boy Blue.” 

Directions written on blackboard : — 

Get your scissors. 

Take some pajier. 

Get your circle marker. 

Cut a circle. 

Make Little Boy Blue’s born. 

Blow your born. , 

Seat woi’k following blackboard or primer lessor on “The 
Three Bears.” 

Directions written upon blackboard : — 

Lesson 1. 

Make a big chair for Papa Bear. 

Make a chair for Mamma Bear. 

Make a little chair for Baby Bear. 

Lesson II. 

Make a bed for Papa Bear. 

Make a bed for Mamma Bear. 

Make a little bed for Baby Bear. 
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Seat work fol£)wiiig a talk concerning the, dress of the 
Puritan maiden: — 

Get your scissors and some pn|)er. 

('lit two squares. 

From one S(|uare make an apron. 

From the other make a cap. 

Sugge.stions for seat work in connection with a geography 
lesson on tlie Western Ilemisphei'e. 

Directions are written upon the board as follows : — 

At 10.10 John may pass the scissors. 

Mary may jkiss tlie pajair. 

Take your circle marker (or compass) and make an 8-inch 
circle. 

With pencil represent the eqiiator. 

Open your geographies to the Western Hemisphere. 

From tablet pa|ier, cut freehand North America and South 
America. 

Paste in proper position on the circle. 

For construction work at the seat, diagrams instead of writ¬ 
ten directions may occasionally be j)laccd uiam the blackboard. 
Diagrams may be used with oral instructions wlicnever they 
will aid in dictation. 

Seat work following the story of the “Lgly Duckling.” 

Board directions: — 

First row draw the story. 

Second row cut the story. 

Third row gO to the sand table and show the story. 
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Following tjilks upon temperature, the wether flags may be 
made in advanced primary grades. 

1. Fair-weather flag. (Fig. 88.) 

From white paper cut a 4-inch square. 

From manila pafier cut a 1-inch strip 6 inches long. 

Fold this strip twice lengtliwise for tiie flagstaff. 

.-n -—n _ n 


Fio. SS. Fio. 8». Fio. 90. 

Paste tile white square between folds J inch from the top of 
the staff. 

2. Rain or snow flag. (Fig. 89.) 

Same directions as for No. 1, except that the flag is made 
from blue paper. 

3. I.«cul rain or snow flag. (Fig. 90.) 

From white paper cut a 4-inch square. 

From blue paper cut an oblong 2 by 4 inches. Paste this 
upon the lower half of the white square. 

Make flagstaff as before. 
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• 

• 4. Temperature fliig. (Kjg. Sll.) 

From black jwper cut a 4-ineh aqiiarc. 
Fold one diagonal, and cut along the 
fold. 

Make staff as indicated above, and fasten 
flag in the same way. 


WlIIItLiaill AND Wl.NnMlLL 

On sonic windy day, let an advanced 
primary grade find (bo following direc- 
tions on the blackboard. Let them make 
the article, and so lind out what 
it is. (Fig. 92.) 

'I'ake a (J-inch square of any 
colored paper. • 

From each corner cut diago¬ 
nally to within 1 inch of the 
center. 

Fold every other flap to the 
center, and fasten on the end 
of a stick (lead pencil) with a 
pin. 

What have you ? 

To make a windmill, use a 4- 
inch square of paper and pin to 
the side of a 6 by 2-inch cubical 
box. 
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INDUSTRIAL WORK 

Modem conditions of life are such that it is necessary for 
manual training to have a place in the school curriculum. This 
being the case, it is essential that the work should be simple in 
its beginnings, — so simple that teacher and children may be 
able to do it without undue pressure, and it certainly should be 
the outcome of tlie daily work, and not something extraneous.. 

The tcaclier, the children, and the parents should feel that 
the workjs as necessary and vital as reading, language, and 
arithmetic, for it i.s a means of expression and is so intimatelj 
connected witli tjioso subjects that when the child is doing oiu 
lie is learning the other. Time was when the “ three ll’s ’ 
were tlie essentials in education, but now we give precedenci 
to the “ three H’s,” — the head, the hand, and the heart. 

The main features of this course of work are simplicity am 
adaptability to school conditions. 

The true education, according to our highest authority, is not 
preparation for future living, but is a proeem of present living; 
therefore the “ school should represent life to the child as real 
and vital as he finds it at home, in the neighborhood, or on the 
playgrounds." And for this reason some form of life, or social 
activity, should be the basis of work through which the child 
acquires the fundamentals of learning. This is the principle 
underlying the development of the doll house in the scljoolrooro. 

In primitive industrial work use should be made of materials 
brought from home (see Suggestions to Teachers, pages 7 and 
8); also native materials, as corn husks, reeds, grasses, and, 
rushes. Following are some suggestions for industrial work. . 
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AVkavino 


1. Simple paper weaving frcim strips of j)ai)or to make mats, 
wok marks, and baskets. (Figs. !)8 and 94.) 
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2. Rug weaving^rom carpet, yarn, rags, silkaliim (1 ijidi on 
bias), ravelings, raffia, grasses, or com Inisks. (Fig. 95.) 

3. Blanket weaving from Saxony yarn niwn caixlboard 
looms. 

4. Hammock weaving from cord upon cardboard looms. 
(See Fig. 84.) 




rill. 07. 


CllOClIKTINO 


Crocheting with cord and 
yarn, using the fingers instead 
of a hook. (Figs. 96 and 97.) 

The chains so crocheted may 
be made into rugs, hats, baskets, 
and belts. (Fig. 98.) 

* Bbaidino 

* Cord, yarn, raffia, and tissue 
pal)er and corn husks may lie 



Fra. 98. 
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braided and ee^ed into hats, mats, belts, *aiid baskets. 
(Fig. 99.) 

W'rapi-ino 

Raffia may be used in wiapjiiiig enr(liM)ai'd wliieli lias been 
cut into picture frames, baskets, mats, and boxes. Also, doll ■ 
house furniture may be made in this way. 


Raffia Rofk 

Simple baskets and mats may be made from a ro|ib of rallia 
wound with a single strand of contrasting color. (lorn husks 



Fio. 100. 


Fh!. 101. 


may be used in a similar way, — winding with i idored twine. 
(Figs. 100 and 101.) 

Uujthfjifins 

'fwo dozen clothespins can bo used to goml advantage in 
the schoolroom as dolls, (.'hildren may bring them. 

• The clothespins may be dressed in tissue paper to represi-nt 
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the character* children are considering in tHeir regular work. 
If Mother Goose is the subject before the little folks, what 
delight to represent Little Red Riding Hood, Little lioy Blue, 
Simple Simon, Tommy Tucker, and tlie othei's for a Mother 
Goose party in the doll house. (See doll house and doll family. 
Fig. 76.) 

At Thanksgiving time tlie pins may be dressed as Puritans, 
to be used in connection witii the sand table. 

There are many interesting and profitable ways to use tliese 
pins in auy primary grade. 

THE wouksiioi- 

It i%a flue tiling to have the window ledge, a small table, or 
a corner of the nxiin designated as “The Workshop,” where 
can be kej>t in boxes all the odds and ends of materials, such 
as little pieces of glass, tin foil, string, etc., that the children 
have brought from home; pieces of coloi'ed paper and anything 
whatever that could be used either at the sand table or in illus¬ 
trative work at the desks. It is not meant that the regular 
material be kept in this place, but that which might be in¬ 
cidentally needed. For example, in seat work one row of 
children may be given the regular working paper and told to 
fold or illustrate any given thing ; the next row pencil or paint 
to picture the same; another row directed to go to the work¬ 
shop and select materials best suited to make anything they 
choose that is connected with the lesson. 

Often one child will have an idea of something he would 
like to do; then let him work out his idea from the materials 
he finds in the workshop. 
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Each week let children be appointed by tlie class to look 
after the workshop and keep tiling in order. 

It is a good plan to have otlior sclioolroom duties of the 
housekeeping nature cared for similarly. Thus all have an 
interest in the order of the room. 
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